VINDICATION,  #c 


PREAMBLE. 

My  reasons  for  appearing  before  the  public  in  tho 
present  instance,  are,  first,  To  vindicate  my  character 
against  the  foul  charge  of  treason,  of  which  I  have  at. 
various  times  been  publicly  accused.  Secondly,  to 
make  a  full  and  circumstantial  discovery  of  those  facts, 
which  have  led  to  these  suspicions.  Thirdly,  to  rescue 
my  name  from  the  unmerited  slander  and  obloquy, 
which  follows  an  unrefuted  publication  of  the  highest 
crime  known  to  the  laws  of  a  Christian  country. 
Fourthly,  to  place  myself  in  a  situation,  common  with 
my  countrymen,  among  whom  I  expect  to  live  by  the 
efforts  of  my  professional  talents  and  industry.  „ 

"  What  stronger  breast  plate  than  a  heart  untainted  ; 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
Arid  he  but  naked,  tho'  locked  up  in  steel, 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted."  Shak&pear^. 

I  view  it  as  an  inestimable  privilege,  amalgamated 
with  our  common  liberties,  to  appeal  through  the  press 
to  a  candid  country,  for  a  vindication  of  my  character 
and  name ;  however  complicated  the  circumstances 
may  be  which  attend  the  appeal,  or  however  strong 
the  impression  be  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  alleged. 
It  is  to  the  candid ,  dispassionate  part  of  the  commu- 
nity I  direct  this  appeal.  The  event  of  an  examina- 
tion will  be,  before  this  great  tribunal,  an  acquittal  or 
confirmation  of  the  slander. 
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In  June,  1802,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  my  bro-* 
ther,  Dr.  Horatio  Senter,  then  my  guardian,  (since  de- 
ceased) to  suspend  my  studies  in  the  law,  with  Mr. 
Harrison  of  New- York,  a  counsellor  of  eminent  abili- 
ties and  great  worth,  and  embark  for  England,  with 
the  design  of  entering  the  British  army  ;  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  join  a  regiment  in  the  East-India  service.  In 
pursuance  of  his  advice,  I  immediately  procured  letters 
of  introduction  from  a  gentleman,  formerly  in  the  En- 
glish service,  (Mr.  Edward  Brindley  of  Newport,) 
to  Lt.  Col.  Lambton,  and  Capt.  Brindley,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  in  actual  service,  in  some  of  his  Majesty's 
possessions.  With  these  documents,  I  determined  to 
accompany  my  brother  to  England,  and  took  passage 
in  a  ship  bound  to  Holland,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Cleveland  Kinlock  and  lady,  of  South  Carolina to 
whom  my  brother  was  attending  physician,  in  the 
hopes  of  restoring  that  unfortunate  female  to  health 
and  sanity  of  mind. 

We  embarked  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  arrived  at 
Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember following.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to 
London  in  quest  of  a  commission  ;  where,  through  the 
additional  recommendation  of  Mr.  John  Harriot,  mas- 
ter  of  the  police  of  the  Thames,  and  Col.  Mac  Kenzie 
of  the  78th  Highland  regiment,  I  obtained  an  Ensigncy 
in  the  same  regiment,  then  serving  in  the  "East-Indies. 
For  this,  I  paid  400/.  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  November, 
was  gazetted  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service.  My 
stay  on  the  island  was  short,  being  soon  after  ordered 
to  the  military  depot,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  where  I 
remained  some  months  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Kent. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  troops  destined  for 
India,  received  orders  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  sail  in  the  Glutton,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Charles  Drummond,  a  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  respectability  and  of  the  most  engaging  man- 
ners. 
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On  the  20th  of  May,  1803,  we  arrived  at  Bombay, 
where  the  troops  were  landed,  and  immediately  quar- 
tered on  the  Island  of  Colabah,  distant  from  Bombay 
two  miles.  On  the  3d.  of  June,  I  received  orders  to 
join  my  regiment  in  the  interior  of  India  ;  where  the 
main  army  was  encamped,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesly,  (now  Lord  Wellington, 
the  hero  of  the  Peninsula.)  I  immediately  commenc- 
ed my  march  over  the  Gaut  Mountains,  and  arrived  in 
camp,  near  Poonah  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 
There  I  remained,  until  Gen.  Wellesly  issued  orders 
for  our  regiment  to  march  to  Bombay,  at  which  place, 
after  a  tedious  and  distressing  march,  we  arrived  on 
the  10th  of  September,  the  same  year. 

Nothing  material  occurred  for  several  months  ;  and 
finding  my  health  very  much  impaired,  I  determined  to 
take  a  voyage  to  sea  for  its  recovery.  I  obtained  leave 
of  absence  (through  Col.  Adams,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  78tb  regiment.)  from  Gen.  Nicols,  mil- 
itary commandant  at  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  to 
proceed  to  Bengal.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1801, 1 
took  passage  with  Capt.  Chaupet,  in  a  country  ship, 
and  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  3d  of  March  following- 
Here  I  was  provided  quarters  in  fort  William,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  a  residence  at  Chouringee.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Calcutta,  I  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  an  American  Captain  from  Boston,  who, 
(to  be  brief)  informed  me  of  the  death  of  my  brother, 
in  a  duel  with  Mr.  John  Rutlege,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  I  had  determined  to  return 
to  England,  in  order  to  restore  my  emaciated  and  feeble 
body  to  health  and  vigor.  For  this  purpose,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Gen.  Gerard  Lake,  (Baron  of  Delhi) 
then  in  cantonments  at  Multra,  on  the  river  Jumna  (a 
branch  of  the  Ganges,)  and  obtained  permission  to 
proceed  to  Europe  for  the  desirable  purpose  of  effecting 
a  cure.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  I  applied  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  (the  Marquis  of  Wellesly, 
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brother  lo  Sir  Arthur)  and  Council,  for  a  grant  qf 
passage  money,  in  conformity  to  British  regulations, 
in  cases  of  officers  returning  home  for  their  health.  In 
this  I  was  gratified  ;  and  Jiaving  maturely  weighed  the 
length  of  time  and  expense  of  returning  by  the  way  of 
America  ;  and  influenced  by  a  strong  desire  to  see  an 
infant  family  in  distress,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
dearest  friends,  I  took  passage  on  board  the  George 
Washington,  a  ship  bound  to  America. 

Previous  to  my  leaving  Calcutta,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  military  agent  in  London,  by  the  over-land 
rout,  communicating  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  my 
promotion  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  same  regiment.  This 
was  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  regimental  promotions, 
through  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty. 

On  our  passage,  a  misfortune  happened  which  com- 
pelled us  to  take  refuge  in  Port  Louis  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  Our  ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  every  man  was 
compelled  to  assist  at  the  pumps,  in  order  to  save  her. 
However,  we  gained  the  Island,  and  by  permission  of 
the  English  squadron,  entered  Port  Louis,  where  I 
was  made  prisoner  and  detained  several  weeks. 
Through  the  intercession  of  Capt.  Barry,  the  Gov- 
ernor's aid,  and  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stansbury  of 
that  place ;  (agent  for  the  house  of  Minturn  and  Cham- 
plin  in  New-York,)  I  was  permitted  by  Governor  He 
Cocn  (an  old  associate  of  Bonaparte  in  the  war  in 
Egypt,)  to  proceed  to  America,  or  remain  on  the  Island 
as  long  as  I  wished. 

Here  let  me  pay  that  tribute  to  the  services  of  my 
countrymen,  which  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  an 
American  demands.  With  pleasure  I  mention  the 
names  of  Stansbury  and  Gilead,  for  their  kind  solici- 
tude expressed  in  my  case ;  which  eventuated  in  an 
unconditional  liberty  to  remain  or  depart ;  when,  at 
the  same  time  there  were  jive  British  officers  in  con- 
jinmient  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  true,  misfortune 
threw  me  into  their  hands  y  and  although  the  usages 
of  w  ar  do  not  permit  a  people  to  treat  an  enemy  in 


fhtiv  power,  under  like  circumstances  with  mine,  with 
rigor  and  confinement,  yet,  the  unrestrained  freedom 
of  going  where  1  pleased,  visiting  the  inhabitants, 
viewing  their  fortifications,  and  attending  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  city,  I  considered  a  great  indulgence. 

The  joyful  news  of  permission  to  take  passage  in 
the  first  ship,  being  announced  through  the  kindness  of 
Capt.  Barry,  I  prepared  to  embark  in  the  first  vessel, 

How  visionary  and  full  of  apprehension  is  the  mind, 
on  entering  the  ports  of  an  enemy.  Here,  said  I  to 
myself,  I  shall  be  consigned  to  solitude,  confinement, 
and  an  unknown  fate.  But  the  politeness  of  the  pol- 
ished inhabitants  of  Port  Louis  soon  banished  those 
fears,  and  liberty  surrounded  me. 

On  the  25th  of  September  1  embarked  for  America ; 
and  after  a  tedious  and  distressing  voyage,  arrived  in 
my  native  country  on  the  14th  of  February.  I  landed 
in  Baltimore  and  travelled  through  the  Southern  States, 
as  far  as  Cumberland  Island,  State  of  Georgia,  on 
which  lives  the  late  widow  of  the  late  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Green,  Mrs*  Miller.  Here  I  spent  a  few  months,  at 
her  princely  residence,  amid  hospitality,  plenty  and 
the  polished  society  of  that  highly  virtuous  family. 
From  that  Island  I  proceeded  to  New- York,  and  from 
thence  to  Newport  (Rhode-Island)  where  I  had  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  embracing  a  family  in  tears, 
bereft  of  their  parents  and  brother  ;  the  last,  most  in- 
humanly destroyed  by  the  savage  and  unrelenting 
hand  of  his  adversary.  Of  this  dreadful  conflict  and 
his  fall,  I  say  no  more.  The  yet  weeping  eyes  of  his 
relatives,  and  the  anguishing  torments  of  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  his  fall,  are  sufficient  mementos  of 
that  tragical  transaction.  The  estate  of  my  father  being 
very  much  involved,  and  its  adjustment  attended  with 
perplexity  and  doubt,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  my 
native  country,  and  resign  my  Lieutenancy  in  the  78th 
Highland  regiment,  in  the  service  of  the  crown  of 
England.  This  I  jlid  in  the  latter  part  of  1805,  and 
had  the  resignation  certified  and  sealed  by  the  British 
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Consul,  Jolm  Gilpin,  Esq.  then  resident  at  Newport. 
This  1  i or vv avtled  to  London  by  the  first  packet,  and 
had  an  answer  soon  after  from  Mr.  Samuel  Williams, 
agent?  and  acting  Consul  for  the  United  States;  to 
whose  care,  I  contLded  the  negotiating  of  the  sale  of 
my  commission. 

Thus  my  affairs  remained,  until  1810,  when  I  re- 
ceived through  tiie  hands  of  Samuel  Perkins,  Esq.  of 
W  indham,  State  of  Connecticut,  letters  from  Samuel 
Williams,  agent,  informing  me  of  the  sale  of  my  com- 
mission, and  authorizing  me  to  draw  on  him  at  Lon- 
don, for  the  sum  of  c6%oL  This  I  did,  through  the 
agency  of  Ward  &  Co.  brokers,  in  New-York. 

I  had  been  eighteen  months  compiling  my  travels, 
giving  an  account  of  the  government,  laws,  antiquities, 
manners  and  police  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East-Indies ;  with  sketches  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  particularly  the  Isle 
of  France.  I  concluded  to  publish  it,  and  to  strengthen 
my  view  s,  corresponded  w  ith  several  persons  of  litera- 
ry eminence  and  distinction ;  and  through  the  polite- 
ness of  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  permitted  to  dedicate  the  work  to,  and  consider  him 
as  the  patron.  My  fond  expectations  were  almost 
realized,  when  I  affixed  his  name  to  the  production  ; — 
the  incessant  labor  of  many  years  and  great  expense. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  was  acknowledged  by 
several  gentlemen  in  Boston,  New-York  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  work  of  utility,  I  found  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle,  in  ingratiating  myself  into  the  favor 
of  the  book-sellers,  of  New- York. — This  w7as  an  Her- 
culean task ;  and  considering  the  dullness  of  the  times, 
and  pressure  of  the  government  restriction  laws,  I 
found  it  almost  insurmountable.  I  w  anted  some  influ- 
ential zealous  patron  to  assist  me  in  my  youthful  la- 
bor. No  such  one  I  found ;  my  vigor  languished, 
disappointment  damped  my  endeavors,  and  that  mor- 
tification and  chagrin  common  to  unsuccessfulness  in 
literary  performances  came  across  me,  and  I  relin- 
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quish'ed  the  hope  of  ever  ripening  my  design,  however 
laudable  or  commendable.  I  then  determined  to  em- 
ploy myself  in  travelling  through  the  United  States, 
and  in  1811  commenced  my  journey  over  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  to  Pittsburgh,  through  the  Western  States, 
on  to  the  Louisiana  Territory.  In  that  rout  I  spent 
thirteen  months,  constantly  engaged  in  collecting  in- 
formation and  making  remarks,  which  might  be  valua- 
ble to  my  countrymen  when  made  public.  Sad  reverse 
of  fortune,  both  to  me  and  my  manuscripts,  which 
have  since  been  considered  as  irrefragible  proofs  of 
my  being  a  British  spy,  travelling  the  continent  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ^cumulating  sucli  knowledge 
as  might  be  useful  to  an  enemy,  and  prejudicial  to  my 
countrymen  I  !  ! 

The  subsequent  part  of  this  narrative  will  evince  to 
the  world,  how  strongly  I  have  discovered  my  attach- 
ment to  my  native  country,  and  how  ungenerously  I 
have  been  requited  for  my  labors. 

I  continued  my  travels,  and  arrived  in  New-Orleans, 
w  here  I  intended  to  remain  and  practice  my  profession. 
I  immediately  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court,  present- 
ed my  certificates  of  admission  to  the  County  Court  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  was 
enroled  a  member  of  the  bar. 

During  my  stay  here,  among  my  other  acts  (which 
by  some  have  been  deemed  treasonable,)  I  instituted  a 
society  for  the  relief  of  strangers  of  every  nation,  more 
particularly  American  citizens  ;  styled,  "  the  New- 
Orleans  Charitable  Society,  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
strangers,  particularly  American."  In  this  humane 
endeavor  I  was  assisted  by  Governor  Claiborn,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  head  Pastors  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  the  Attorney  General  Grimes, 
and  several  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  anil  opulence  : 
who  all  contributed  their  labors  to  promote,  and  their 
influence  to  establish  so  desirable  an  institution.  The 
names  of  Nicholson,  Duncan,  and  Claiborn  will  ever 
be  dear  to  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate  stranger,  who 
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may  be  cast  on  that  inhospitable  shore ;  and  should 
the  society  continue,  the  thanks  of  thousands  will 
yield  ample  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  that  humane 
institution  ;  in  finding  their  miseries  alleviated  by  the 
consoling  relief  of  the  generous  benefactor. 

Although  the  society  was  patronized  by  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  State,  and  Governor  Claiborn  as 
chief,  I  wished  to  render  its  institution  memorable  and 
respectable,  and  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  in 
French,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  requesting  his  approbation 
and  signature  to  the  constitution ;  expressing  my  de- 
sire that  he  would  consider  hiniself  an  honorary  mem- 
ber and  patron.  As  this  may  give  some  reason  to 
believe  my  views  were  of  a  designing  nature,  and  not 
solely  directed  to  the  gratification  of  that  literary  pen 
chant  which  discovers  itself  among  people  who  have 
travelled  over  the  world,  I  here  subjoin  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman ;  it  speaks  for  itself,  and 
needs  no  comment* 

Monticello,  July  5th,  1812. 

Sir, 

Your  favor  of  May  19th  from  New-Orleans  is 
just  now  received.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  informa- 
tion you  will  present  your  countrymen,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Asiatic  countries,  into  which  you  have  travelled, 
will  be  acceptable  as  sources  both  of  amusement  and 
instruction ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the'  observations  of 
an  American,  will  be  more  likely  to  present  what  are 
peculiarities  to  us,  than  those  of  any  foreigner  on  the 
same  countries.  In  reading  the  travels  of  a  French- 
man through  the  United  States,  what  he  remarks  as 
peculiarities  in  us,  prove  to  us  the  contrary  peculiari- 
ties of  the  French.  We  have  the  accounts  of  Barbary 
from  European  and  American  travellers.  It  would  be 
more  amusing,  if  Meli-Melli  would  give  his  observa- 
tions on  the  United  States,  if,  with  the  fables  and  fol- 
lies of  the  Hindoos  so  justly  pointed  out  to  us  by 
yourself  and  other  travellers,  we  could  compare  the 
contrast  of  those  which  an  Hindoo  traveller  would  im? 
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agine  he  found  among  us,  it  might  enlarge  our  instruc- 
tion ;  it  would  be  curious  to  see  what  parallel  among 
us  he  would  select  for  his  Veeshneu. 

What  you  will  have  seen  in  your  western  tour,  will 
also  instruct  many  who  often  know  least  of  things 
nearest  home.  The  charitable  institution  you  have 
proposed  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  valuable,  and  all  such  are  best  managed  by 
those  locally  connected  with  them.  The  great  wealth 
of  that  city  will  ensure  its  support ;  and  the  names 
subscribed  to  it  will  give  it  success ;  for  a  private  in- 
dividual a  thousand  miles  distant,  to  imagine  that  hrs 
name  could  add  any  thing,  to  what  exhibits  already, 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  State, 
would  be  great  presumption ;  it  will  certainly  engage 
my  best  wishes,  to  which,  permit  me  to  add  for  your- 
self, the  assurance  of  my  respect. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Senter. 

This  letter  I  received  at  New-York,  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Champlin,  to  whose  care  I  requested  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  confide  it. 

During  my  passage  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I  heard  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
anxious  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  serve 
my  country,  I  almost  concluded  to  join  its  ranks.  The 
pretensions  of  the  government,  manifested  in  their  pre- 
vious negotiations  with  the  British  ministers  ;  and  the 
rights  held  forth  from  the  American  cabinet,  as  the 
basis  of  an  amicable  understanding  with  Great  Britain, 
gave  few,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Englirt  cha- 
racter and  their  pertinacious  zeal  for  their  liberties, 
any  reason  or  grounds  to  suppose  a  speedy  adjustment 
would  follow  their  diplomatic  labors  ;  particularly* 
when  a  spirit  was  discovered  in  the  American  ministry, 
which  seemed  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  most  vital 
and  important  principles  of  their  ancient  charters. 

Having  been  absent  from  the  United  States,  and  of 
course,  removed  from  its  Tumultuary  dissensions  on 
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politics,  I  had  scarce  time  to  consult  myself  on  the  im- 
portance of  engaging  with  my  pen,  in  the  conflict  of 
opinion  respecting  peace  and  war.  Such,  however, 
were  my  pre-possessions,  that  I  entered  the  list  of  com- 
batants, and  published  several  pieces  ;  among  the  rest, 
a  political  view  of  the  United  States  and  its  resources, 
in  supporting  the  present  war;  other  miscellaneous 
pieces  tilled  the  columns  of  the  Native  American  ;  and 
in  this  manner,  I  furnished  extracts  from  my  travels 
and  manuscripts. 

Resolved  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  which 
seemed  approaching,  I  sent  on  to  the  Secretary  of  war, 
Dr.  Eustis,  an  application  for  a  commission  in  the 
army,  designating  two  as  those  which  I  felt  most  com- 
petent to  fill,  viz.  an  aid  or  a  military  secretary.  After 
a  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  I  received  an  answer,  wrhich 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  no  such  vacancy  then  ex- 
isted  in  the  army ;  with  this  answer,  I  received  my 
papers. 

Determined,  how  ever,  to  prosecute  my  object,  I  ap- 
plied to  several  leading  characters  in  the  party,  and 
obtained  first  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  John 
Thomson  Peters,  w  hom  I  saw  at  Hartford,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  Wolcott,  collector  of  the  port 
of  Middretown  in  the  same  State  ;  and  was  by  him, 
handsomely  received,  though  not  gratified  by  a  further 
ance  of  my  design.  This  gentleman,  at  that  time  was 
considered  a  dictator  among  the  advocates  for  war,  and 
the  denouncers  of  (Treat  Britain  ;  and  however  unwill- 
ing I  might  have  been  to  select  this  character,  as  an 
adviser  in  any  object,  in  which  I  consulted  candor  or 
public  integrity,  yet,  policy  dictated  the  step,  and  con- 
sidering Mr.  Wolcott  rather  in  the  light  of  a  succeda- 
neum  to  my  w  ishes,  it  did  not  frustrate  nor  promote  the 
desired  end.  I  went  to  Pomfret,  and  resolved  to  ap- 
ply to  a  different  fountain  ;  supposing  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  paramount  to  all  others,  I  addressed 
him  by  letter,  enclosing  sundry  documents,  requesting 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  5  and  if  consistent  with  hi* 
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inclinations,  to  drop  me  a  line  of  which  I  might  avail 
myself  by  way  ot  an  introduction  to  the  oiiices  at 
W  ashington. 

This  i  received  soon  after  by  mail,  and  here  annex 

it. 

Monticello,  October  BOtik,  1812. 

Sir, 

Your  favors  of  the  15th  and  19th  came  to  hand 
yesterday  evening,  and  I  now  return  the  papers  they 
enclosed,  according  to  your  request,  and  have  added 
that  respecting  the  ^eeshneu  received  in  a  former  letter. 

The  desire  you  express,  to  take  a  part  in  the  con- 
flicts of  your  country,  and  to  avail  it  of  the  experience 
you  have  acquired  in  your  travels,  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  is  certainly  laudable.  I  trust  the  testimo- 
nies of  those  to  whom  you  are  known,  will  place  you 
before  the  Executive  under  such  just  advantages,  as  to 
ensure  their  willingness  to  avail  the  public  of  your 
services,  when  an  opening  occurs.  Could  I  add  any 
evidence  to  theirs,  I  should  do  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
not  having  the  benefit  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
you,  I  am  nut  in  a  situation  to  bear  witness  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  more  than  merely  useless  for  me  to 
state  to  the  Executive,  the  information  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  enclosed  letters.  Their  own  statements 
are  direct,  and  they  are  as  well  known  to  the  Executive 
as  to  myself ;  sucli  an  intrusion  of  my  name,  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  writers,  and  assuming  towards  the 
Executive.  V ou  observe  in  yours  of  the  15th,  that  you 
had  hoped  a  longer  answer  to  that  from  New-Orleans, 
than  mine  of  July  5th«  I  am  done  sir,  with  long  let 
ters,  and  shall  soon  be  so  with  short  ones.  A  sensible 
decline  of  bodily  activity  cannot  have  left  that  of  the 
mind  unimpaired.  I  go  unwillingly  to  my  writing 
table,  and  quit  with  reluctance,  occupations  in  which 
I  am  more  directly  engaged  by  the  circumstances 
around  me.  When  these  permit  me  to  be  within  doors, 
I  read  with  more  pleasure  than  I  write.  I  have  there- 
fore, little  more  to  offer  for  the  service  of  others,  than 
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my  good  wishes,  which  will  be  gratified  in  the  present 
instance,  by  a  successful  issue  to  your  wishes  ;  and  I 
add  the  assurance  of  my  consideration  and  esteem, 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Senten 

Although  this  letter  was  not  direct  and  pointed  as  J 
wished,  I  concluded  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and 
try  the  event  of  a  personal  application  to  the  secretary 
at  war,  Gen.  Armstrong.  There  I  became  acquaint 
cd  with  Col.  Swift,  of  the  Engineers,  to  whom,  I 
had  an  indirect  letter  of  introduction,  from  Capt. 
"Wood,  of  the  Engineer  department,  (a  worthy  and 
most  excellent  officer,  whose  military  talents  reflected 
lustre  on  his  character  ;  and  whose  noble  and  ingenu- 
ous mind,  endeared  him  to  all  w  ho  had  the  happiness 
of  his  acquaintance.)  From  Col.  Swift,  I  had  a  line 
to  the  Secretary  at  war,  in  which  he  mentioned,  I  had 
been  on  foreign  service  :  and  was  solicitous  to  obtain 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  army.  This, 
though  it  furnished  me  tiie  means  of  entering  the 
army,  operated  with  other  things,  (hereafter  mention- 
ed) to  my  extreme  disadvantage.  Agitated  as  was  the 
public  mind  on  politics,  embittered  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  its  laws,  its  policy  and  ad- 
herents, and  even  against  those,  who  had  ever  held 
a  station  under  that  government;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  jealousy  followed  every  step,  every  motion. 

I  called  on  Gen.  Armstong,  at  Ins  private  lodgings, 
and  presented  my  papers  and  letter  from  Col.  Swift. 
The  Secretary  received  me  with  his  usual  frigidity 
and  sternness,  of  whicli  I  had  been  apprised ;  and  I 
soon  commenced  a  colloquy  to  this  eflect. 

After  he  had  perused  the  letters,  he  then  observes ; 
u  sir,  the  letters  you  produce,  substantiate  your  claim 
beyond  a  doubt ;  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  speak  satis- 
factorily as  to  your  character,  talents  and  birth 
but,  that  he  wished  to  consult  the  Executive,  as  was 
usual  in  the  like  cases,  to  which  I  assented;  a  short 
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and  desultory  conversation  ensued,  after  which,  I  bid 
him  good  evening.  The  next  evening  he  appointed 
for  another  meeting.  Accordingly,  1  called,  to  know 
the  event  of  my  application,  and  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued. 

"  As  repects  your  wish  to  join  the  army,  your  letters 
seem  to  place  you  before  the  Executive,  in  a  light, 
which,  in  all  probability  will  eventuate  in  success."  To 
which  I  rather  censoriously  replied  ;  "  yes  sir,  I  have 
offered  all  the  papers  which  I  suppose  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  government  of  my  pretensions,  and  the  fair- 
ness of  my  claims,  and  if  those  are  not  sufficient,  sir, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  business."  To  which  he  replied ; 
"  sir,  you  cannot  expect  your  solicitations  are  going  to 
press  the  government  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
one  thing  wanting.  "  "  What  is  that  sir  ?"  "  The  gov- 
ernment wish  to  be  satisfied  of  your  politics  and  affec- 
tion towards  the  administration."  (i  Is  that  all,  sir?" 
"  Yes,  that  is  all."  "  Well,  sir,  suppose  I  place  in  your 
hand,  documents  of  a  public  nature,  which,  as  far  as 
such  papers  can  go,  will  indubitably  prove  my  affection 
for  the  government ;  will  that  answer?"  "  Yes,  sir." 
This  I  promised  to  do.  The  next  day7 I  called  at  the 
war-office,  and  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker, 
chief  clerk  in  that  department,  to  whom  I  handed  the 
above  mentioned  papers.  They  were  immediately  con- 
signed to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary,  &c.  For 
three  days  successively,  I  called  on  Mr.  Parker,  and 
obtained  nothing  satisfactory,  respecting  a  decision. 

In  this  time  I  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
a  few  pieces,  among  them,  one  containing  an  account 
of  the  impressment  of  three  American  seamen,  and  my 
certain  knowledge  of  the  facts  ;  and  our  accidental 
meeting  on  board  an  English  East-Indiaman,  while  I 
was  in  the  service  of  the  crown  of  England.  The 
other,  was  an  address  to  the  Irish  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  :  in  both  of  which,  the  government  saw  evi- 
dently, that  I  had  been  in  the  service  in  England  and 
the  East-Indies ;  and  doubtless,  these  pieces  made  the 
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same&nprcssion  which  Col.  Swift's  letter  had  made-, 
and  tended  to  excite  a  caution  and  distrust  of  my  fidel- 
ity to  the  United  States,  Thus  did  these  circumstances 
affect  the  confidence,  which  ought  ev  er  to  he  placed  in 
an  officer ;  and  served  to  temper,  rather  than  confirm 
<  hat  zeal,  which  might  he  expected  in  a  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  mistrust. 

On  the  fourth  day,  I  called  on  Mr.  Parker,  at  the 
war-office  ;  and  suggested  to  him,  that  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  for  an  answer  from  government ;  that  the 
business  was  not  of  that  momentous  nature,  which  re- 
quired any  procrastination,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to 
know  the  result.  Mr.  Parker  in  return  obser\  ed,  that 
the  Secretary  had  intimated  to  him,  that  I  could  be  of 
more  service  in  writing  for  the  government;  and  advised 
me  to  propose  something  to  that  effect,  or  rather,  listen 
to  such  an  intimation.  I  returned  for  answer ;  I  thanked 
him  for  the  confidence  he  was  pleased  to  manifest,  hut 
that  I  had  a  particular  wish  to  join  the  army  in  Cana- 
da, and  anxiously  waited  the  result  of  my  application. 
Mr.  Parker  immediately  repaired  to  the  room  in  which 
the  Secretary  and  President  were  in  conclave,  return- 
ed and  presented  me  with  my  papers,  and  a  Captain's 
commission  in  the  2ot\i  regiment  of  infantry.  This 
was  no  more  than  I  expected,  though  it  was  not  the 
appointment  I  desired  to  hold  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  suggested  to  Gen.  Armstrong, 
in  my  personal  application  to  him,  that,  as  I  had  been 
honored  with  a  Lieutenancy  in  a  brave  regiment  in  the 
service  of  his  Majesty,  that  encouraged  me  to  hope 
something  higher  in  rank  might  meet  my  application ; 
it  did  so,  in  point  of  military  rank,  and  rank  only. 

I  was  immediately  directed  to  attend  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  and  receive  his  instructions.  The  or- 
der was  to  this  effect  : 

Adj.  Gen's.  Office,  City  of  Washington, 
Capt.  Senter  will  immediately  report  himself  to  Col, 
Cutting,  at  Hartford,  on  the  recruiting  service,  and  re- 
ceive further  orders. 
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I  immediately  repaired  to  Connecticut,  and  handed 
the  order  to  Col.  Cutting,  then  at  Hartford.  Here  I 
found  the  Colonel  wholly  absorbed  in  the  gay  routine  of 
assemblies,  serenades  and  treats.  One  of  his  Lieu- 
tenants was  directed  to  write  an  order,  and  the  Colonel 
with  some  difficulty  signed  his  name.  The  reader 
perhaps,  is  not  apprised  of  the  inabilities  as  well  as 
abilities  of  our  noble  commander.  A  brief  sketch  of 
his  biography  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix. 

The  order  was  thus  : — > 

Hartford,  «fc.  ^ 

u  Capt.  Senter  is  forthwith  ordered  to  join  the  regi- 
ment.— He  will  repair  to  Brownstown,  near  Sackett's 
Harbor,  or  to  any  other  place  to  which  the  regiment 
may  have  been  ordered,  and  report  himself  according- 
ly." Col.  Cutting. 

25th  Regt.  Infantry. 

1  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  to  settle 
my  private  concerns,  and  took  the  stage  for  Albany. 

There  I  found  some  difficulty  in  having  my  accounts 
liquidated.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Merchant,  the  District 
Pay-master,  and  found  that  querulous  and  teasing 
gentleman  exactly  fitted  for  the  office  he  held. 

No  one  who  has  ever  gone  through  the  formality  of 
discharging  an  army  account  with  him,  but  must  con- 
fess the  delay  and  vexation,  tantamount  to  his  dues ; 
more  than  one  officer  has  left  his  office,  injured  and 
disgusted. 

After  adjusting  a  small  claim  at  Mr.  Jinking*  office, 
(a  gentleman  of  irreproachable  integrity  and  suavity  of 
manners)  1  commenced  my  rout  to  Utica,  where  I 
heard  that  the  25th  regiment  was  at  fort  George,  in 
Upper  Canada.  Near  Geneva  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Maj.  Armistead,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the 
late  excellent  Maj.  Wood,  of  the  Engineers.  From  my 
intimacy  with  the  latter  gentleman,  I  felt  authorised  to 
introduce  myself  to  his  friend  the  Major.    There  was 

a  large  collection  of  travellers  in  the  room,  and  amons: 
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the  pieces  of  furniture,  which  ornamented  the  apart- 
ment,  I  perceived  a  stand  of  ensigns.  This  excited 
my  curiosity,  and  on  inquiry,  1  found  they  were 
part  of  the  trophies  of  the  victory  at  Newark  ;  in  the 
care  of  Maj.  Armistead ;  who  was  deputed  by  Gen, 
Dearborn  to  accompany  them  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sent them  to  Mr.  Madison  !  Of  this  transaction  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  I  continued  on  to  Buffaloe,  where  I 
remained  a  few  days,  in  hopes  of  a  public  conveyance 
down  the  river.  Here  I  met  a  number  of  American 
officers  bound  to  fort  George,  whom  I  was  anxious  to 
accompany,  being  an  entire  stranger  in  this  section  of 
the  United  States. 

At  Buffaloe  several  officers  with  myself,  hired  a 
waggon  and  proceeded  on  to  Black  Rock,  from  thence 
to  Lewistown  ;  where  we  found  a  public  boat  destined 
to  fort  George,  on  board  of  which  we  embarked,  and 
soon  arrived  at  Newark.  In  this  rout  we  visited  the 
celebrated  falls  of  Niagara,  deservedly  considered  the 
greatest  curiosity,  and  most  sublime  sight  in  this 
country. 

Those  who  have  traversed  this  part  of  New- York, 
must  confess  there  is  nothing  in  the  United  States 
equal  to  it  in  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery.  Buffaloe, 
Lewistown,  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  were  at  this 
time  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  American  fleet, 
proud  on  the  element  on  which  it  rode,  lay  anchored 
off  the  heights  of  Buffaloe,  ready  to  dispute  the  sov- 
reignty  of  Erie. 

On  board  of  the  vessel  in  which  we  embarked,  I 
found  a  sergeant  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  guard- 
ing same  camp  equipage  for  the  army. 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  Black  Rock  rather  sin  - 
gular (though  not  very  uncommon  in  the  army)  which 
will  evince  how  far  the  humanity  and  care  of  some 
officers  of  this  army  extend.  After  our  arrival  at  the 
inn,  I  heard  two  soldiers  complain  grieviously  of 
hunger.  I  inquired  under  whose  command  they  w  ere ; 
they  replied,  the  sergeant's.    I  directed  them  to  apply 
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to  hiin  for  provisions,  to  which  he  answered,  he  had 
none,  nor  authority  to  buy  anij.  After  waiting  for  the 
other  officers  to  shew  their  attention  to  these  distressed 
men ;  and  finding  they  w  ere  not  disposed  to  make  any 
provision,  I  directed  the  land-lord  to  supply  them  with 
as  much  solid  provisions  as  they  wished,  and  paid  for 
it.  The  thanks  of  these  men  fully  compensated  m^ 
for  this  trouble  ;  and  though  no  record  of  acts  of  ku- 
mauity  flare  made  in  this  world,  yet  the  simple  remem- 
brance of  an  act  of  kindness  is  a  full  reward ;  and 
suffuses  the  bosom  of  man  with  unspeakable  delight. 

We  landed  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
a  wharf  in  Newark.  I  immediately  repaired  to  ihv 
town  and  found  a  hotel  kept  by  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Rogers  ;  my  baggage  soon  followed  me.  I 
continued  to  amuse  myself  with  writing;  and  con- 
densing all  the  information  I  could  gather  from  maps, 
verbally,  and  from  an  inspection  of  the  country  through 
which  I  passed.  I  postponed  the  moment  of  reporting 
myself  to  the  commander  in  chief,  as  I  already  was  on 
the  sick  list,  though  not  affected  with  the  cannon  dis- 
temper. To  be  a  little  removed  from  the  noise  and 
garrulity  of  the  officers,  I  had  chosen  an  adjacent  room 
for  writing.  This,  the  officers  observed,  and  frequent- 
ly intruded  themselves,  in  violation  of  good  breeding 
and  decency.  But  that  empty  curiosity,  that  itch  (to 
use  a  vulgar,  though  appropriate  term)  to  become  ac 
quainted  with  other  people's  business,  induced  many 
of  them  to  become  very  impertinent,  which  I  felt  no 
disposition  to  gratify. 

This,  among  other  things  might  have  been  noticed  ; 
and  doubtless  threw  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  my  cha- 
racter. Gen.  Dearborn  was  commander  in  chief,  and 
at  this  time  a  convalescent,  in  quarters  at  Newark. 
Some  say,  his  disorder  originated  in  a  too  frequent  use 
of  the  falernian  bowl ;  others  attributed  it  to  age ;  how- 
ever, I  resolved  to  visit  the  General ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  became  acquainted  with  this  renowned  hero,  fam- 
ous, for  his  exploits  in  the  wilderness  of  Lower  Cans 
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da,  during  the  last  war,  and  for  his  intrepidity  in 
sacking  the  beautiful  village  of  Newark.  1  found  the 
General  alone,  drinking  toast  and  water,  a  usual  re* 
storative,  to  a  stomach  accustomed  to  gentle  living. 

In  my  conversation  with  the  General,  I  adverted  to 
my  wish,  expressed  in  a  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  Eustis, 
while  Secretary  at  war  ;  of  changing  my  duties  as  a 
company  officer,  for  some  others  in  which  I  could  be  of 
use  by  my  pen;  and  suggested  the  policy  of  adding 
to  the  staff  a  military  secretary,  an  office  usual  in  the 
British  armies,  and  not  comprised  in  the  commission 
of  an  aid.  The  decrepid  old  man,  shook  his  hoary 
locks.  "  Secretary,  secretary,  I  want  no  secretary,  I 
have  an  aid."    I  might  add, 

"  Sufficient  for  my  business,  and  lie's  paid." 

The  denouncing  manner,  in  which  the  hero  replied 
to  my  suggestion,  instantly  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
conversation,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Gen.  Lewis,  of  New- York,  emphatically  the 
Hotspur  of  the  army. 

I  retired  to  my  quarters  and  received  a  message 
from  Maj.  Smith,  of  the  25th  regiment,  desiring  to  see 
me ;  I  waited  on  the  gentleman,  and  after  the  usual 
compliments,  he  observed  to  me  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Lewis  which  contained  charges  against 
me.  I  requested  him  to  read  them,  which  he  did.  1 
understood,  the  General  had  taken  umbrage  at  my 
not  reporting  myself  as  soon  as  1  arrived  in  Newark  ; 
I  returned  for  answer,  1  had  determined  to  resign  my 
commission ;  for  the  prospects  held  forth  to  me,  by  two 
deserving  officers,  who  had  been  maltreated  by  Gen. 
Armstrong  ;  and  with  whom  I  had  a  lengthy  conver- 
sation at  Albany  (on  their  way  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  remonstrate  against  their  treatment)  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  little  justice  could  be  expected  from 
trial  by  court  martial,  as  it  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple in  the  army,  to  thin  the  ranks  as  fast  as  possible, 
by  removing  officers  of  whom  they  were  jealous.  I 
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immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn, 
stating  the  reasons  of  my  resignation,  and  requesting 
an  answer.  This  I  committed  to  the  care  of  Maj, 
Smith.  I  then  considered  myself  unembarrassed  by 
any  military  restraint,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
anil  wholly  unconnected  with  the  government  in  any 
shape  whatever, 

Gen.  Dearborn  neglecting  to  accept  my  resignation; 
and  finding  my  complaints  incessant  and  very  aggra- 
vating, I  chose  a  warm  day  and  through  the  politeness 
of  an  English  gentleman,  was  furnished  with  a  horse, 
intending  to  ride  into  the  country  for  my  health.  I  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  I  came  to  the  piquet  guard 
and  was  stopped  by  the  sentry.  I  immediately  rode 
up  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  and  requested  permission 
to  pass  them,  as  I  was  riding  for  my  health.  He  ob- 
served, I  could  not,  unless  by  permission  of  the  In- 
spector General.  I  turned,  and  directed  my  course  to 
the  western  piquet.  The  road  was  pleasant,  I  con- 
tinued on  until  I  arrived  at  the  gate-way,  where  meet- 
ing a  sentry,  I  ordered  him  to  open  the  gate,  which  he 
readily  did. 

On  my  right,  I  observed  a  collection  of  officers,  who 
neither  interposed  nor  obstructed  my  passage.  The 
sentry  doubtless  forgot  his  duty,  but  with  him,  or  his 
superiors  I  had  no  concern. 

I  observed  several  houses  a  short  distance  from  me, 
and  determined  to  call,  in  order  to  rest  and  refresh 
myself.  I  was  still  more  attracted,  when,  in  the  vicin- 
ity, I  observed  a  garden  in  English  taste  highly  im- 
proved. At  the  door  of  the  house,  I  met  another  sentry 
(doubtless  placed  there  to  prevent  any  intercourse  with 
those  who  resided  within)  whom  I  passed,  and  was 
admitted  within.  What  was  my  astonishment,  when 
I  found  it  was  the  residence  of  the  hospitable  and 
noble  family  of  Gen.  Butler,  a  British  officer  of  distinc- 
tion and  renown  ;  whose  valor  was  scarcely  equalled, 
and  whose  loyalty  was  the  pride  of  his  family  and 
his  country. 
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He  is  now  dead  ;  but  the  grateful  remembrance  in 
which  his  memory  is  held,  is  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  his  fame.  I  found  the  mansion- house  deserted 
by  every  one,  except  Mrs,  Butler,  sister,  and  daughters. 
By  them  I  was  received  with  hospitality  and  politeness, 
and  I  acknowledge  the  few  hours  I  spent  in  their  com- 
pany gave  me  unusual  pleasure.  I  went  with  them 
into  the  gardens,  where  I  regaled  myself  among  the 
ruins  of  that  once  beautiful  spot. — Sad  nuns,  said  I 
to  myself,  thou  speakest  a  language  intelligible  only 
to  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  beauties  which  once  sur- 
rounded  thee.  The  field  desolate  and  unimproved, 
the  nicer  improvements  of  taste,  the  walks  and  arbors, 
the  house  spoiled  of  its  possessor.  These  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  revolutionary  ambition! !  Could  the  plains  ot 
Italy,  the  valleys  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  or  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  and  Garonne  speak  of  thy  rav- 
ages, sad  would  be  the  picture  they  would  pourtray. 
And  while  man  is  left  to  deplore  the  rapacity  of  de- 
spotic rage,  and  the  insatiable  avarice  of  monarchists, 
yet  he  is  left  also,  to  witness  the  ruthless  barbarity, 
and  sickening  ruin,  which  the  hand  of  democratic 
phrenzy  scatters  around  in  its  distempered  career. 

With  this  family  I  had  ja  lengthy  conversation,  and 
from  them  I  gathered  many  interesting  circumstances 
respecting  the  outrages,  not  only  committed  on  her  own 
house-hold,  but  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Newark.  Once  happy  family,  peace  is  once 
more  restored  to  our  countries,  and  your  possessions  to 
your  care.  Chance  may  throw  these  lines  in  your 
way ;  when  you  read  them,  you  will  sympathize  in 
the  misfortunes  and  cruel  fate  which  has  awaited  me 
in  consequence  of  that  visit. 

After  resting  a  few  hours,  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
returning  towards  Newark,  passed  the  gate,  when  an 
officer  rode  up  and  addressed  me  very  politely,  remarkr 
ed  it  was  very  sultry,  yes,  I  answered ;  he  immedi- 
ately  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  into  camp. 
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Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  town,  Mr.  Rogers 
informed  me,  that  it  was  reported,  I  had  fled  to  the 
British  ;  and  that  an  officer  had  been  at  his  house,  to 
ascertain  whether  my  baggage  was  there.  He  found 
it  w  as,  but  hurried  off  to  report  the  affair  to  Gen, 
Dearborn,  who  despatched  him  back  in  quest  of  me„ 
In  a  few  moments  the  officer  arrived,  and  requested 
me  to  accompany  him  into  camp  ;  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Col.  Scott,  then  Inspector  General,  (a  worthy, 
generous  and  deserving  officer.)  Col.  Scott's  conver- 
sation was  very  brief ;  he  simply  inquired,  whether  I 
was  the  person  who  had  visited  Gen.  Butler's  family ; 
I  told  him  I  was,  hut  inadvertently  so.  "  You  have 
been  in  the  British  service  sir,  have  you  not  ?"  I  told 
him  I  once  had  the  honor  ;  all  was  silent,  until  two 
officers  arrived,  (whose  appearance  and  deportment 
resembled  two  Hungarian  hussars)  armed  with  swords 
and  pistols,  to  escort  a  sick,  debilitated  man  to  the* 
fortress  of  Niagara !  !  I  was  requested  to  accompany 
them.  I  refused,  unless  my  baggage  went  with  me. 
We  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Rogers'  where  I  collect 
ed  my  trunks,  &c.  and  ordered  them  to  the  boat. 

Here  commences  the  most  interesting  period  of  my 
life  ;  a  period  which  included  sufferings  and  injuries 
which  never  can  be  erased  from  my  memory.  I  speak 
not  of  the  arrest  as  illegal  or  despotic,  I  speak  of  those 
subsequent  proceedings,  which  I  view  as  highly  crimi- 
nal, unjust,  and  unconstitutional.  I  endeavored  to  ex- 
tract from  the  officers  their  orders,  but  to  no  effect. 
In  a  few  moments  I  was  landed,  and  directed  to  the 
quarters  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fortress, 
Col.  Mitchell,  of  whose  character  I  say  nothing,  but 
shall  relate  circumstances,  which  will  incontestably 
prove  him  void  of  humanity,  destitute  of  that  sympa- 
thy which  has  ever  characterized  the  natives  of  this 
country  ;  and  wholly  a  stranger  to  that  generous  deli^ 
cacy  which  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  a  soldier.  I 
speak  of  him  as  he  is."  "  0  hominem  nequam,  quid 
enimaliud  dicamP  magis  proprie  nihil  possum  dice 
re}9 — Cicero, 
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I  inquired  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  cause  of 
my  arrest  and  detention  ;  lie  answered,  "  lie  knew 
nothing  of  the  business,  nor  of  the  orders  sent  by  Gen. 
Dearborn  !  !"  1  retired  to  an  apartment,  and  was  soon 
visited  by  Dr.  Eaton,  Surgeon  to  the  fortress,  whose 
tender  attentions  to  the  unfortunate  British  gentlemen 
confined  in  the  fort,  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  his 
humanity  and  benevolence. 

I  requested  him  to  acquaint  the  Colonel  of  my  desire 
to  alter  my  quarters  for  the  better,  which  he  did.  I  im- 
mediately removed  to  a  marquee  pitched  near  the 
guard-house,  where  I  found  myself  decently  accommo- 
dated. 

I  had  several  bear-skins,  which  I  procured  in  the 
Indiana  Territory,  and  which  in  my  extensive  rout 
through  the  western  country,  served  me  for  a  couch  and 
covering;  these  I  found  of  very  essential  service. 
As  I  considered  myself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ; 
it  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
investigate  tlue  grounds  of  this  arrest,  and  the  inten- 
tions connected  with  it.  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I 
was  arrested  as  a  citizen  or  an  officer  ;  as  Gen.  Dear- 
born had  delayed  accepting  my  resignation,  until  the 
moment  of  arrest,  which  was  handed  me  by  Lieut. 
Gristle,  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
fortress-    It  ran  to  this  effect : — 

Head-  Quarters,  Camp,  F.  George. 
u  Capt.  Senter's  resignation  is  hereby  received  and 
accepted."  Gen.  Dearborn. 

Com'g.  §c. 

•  '  ^^^m^m^jj}- '  jfo**i'!^3ktl$fr.ii  '*'•"»  "fife  K         •  '    :      :  \h$%  '.-'if:  * 

The  several  dates  of  many  of  these  papers  are  not 
given,  as  some  of  them  are  not  in  my  possession,  being 
wrested  from  me  by  democratic  fury.  I  fell  in  with 
the  accommodations  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  re- 
ceived my  provisions  from  the  quartermaster's  deputy. 
On  the  third  day  after  my  arrest,  my  marquee  became 
the  residence  of  four  English  gentlemen,  and  two  boys. 
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— Mr.  Young,  the  British  engineer,  Mr.  9  the 

king's  commissary,  Mr.  Burns,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  pastor  at  Queenstown  and  New- 
ark, Mr.  Gasson,  baker  to  the  king's  troops.  These 
gentlemen  were  severally  torn  from  their  families,  un- 
der circumstances  both  affecting  and  aggravated. — Af- 
fecting, in  that,  Mrs.  Burns  with  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  one  an  infant,  was  left  wholly  protectless  and 
exposed — her  husband  removed  from  her,  without  the 
privilege  of  communicating. — Aggravated,  in  that, 
these  gentlemen  were  paroled  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  and 
then  arrested  in  violation  of  the  faith  and  honor,  which 
they  were  induced  to  repose  upon  a  corrupt  and  venal 
government.  The  charges  against  these  gentlemen 
were  never  offered  to  them.  Suspicions  of  the  most 
groundless  nature  seemed  to  authorize. these  acts  of  vio- 
lence, in  contravention  of  an  express  agreement  between 
them  and  the  government. 

With  pleasure  I  think  on  it,  when  I  shared  my  bed- 
ding with  these  unfortunate  subjects.  It  was  in  vain  to 
remonstrate  or  murmur,  acquiescence  was  the  most  pol- 
itic ;  and  common  sense  and  philosophy,  dictated,  with 
united  force,  resignation  to  every  privation  and  insult. 

The  period  of  confinement  appearing  to  us  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  we  prepared  our  minds  fur  the 
event,  and  calmly  awaited  the  result. 

For  myself ;  educated  to  that  profession,  which  pre- 
sents to  one's  views,  the  constituted  laws,  as  the  only 
barrier  to  despotism  and  violence,  I  was  irresistably 
led  to  inquire  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  charges 
alleged  against  me,  and  the  authority  by  which  a  citi- 
zen was  held  without  a  trial,  or  even  an  accusation. 

 «  Oh  Liberty  ! 

How  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name." 

Roland. 

I  forwarded  a  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  which  I 
represented  this  mode  of  arrest  and  confinement  unpre- 
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cedented  in  this  country  ;  to  which  the  General  return- 
ed for  answer : — 

Head- Quarters,  Camp,  I<vt.  George. 
u  It  having  been  represented  to  me,  tliat  Capt.  Senter 
manifests  a  strong  desire  to  throw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  I  wish  to  inform  him,  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  his  arrest,  and  that  must  satisfy 
him  of  the  propriety  of  his  confinement." 

Gen.  Dearborn, 
Cam'g.  officer. 

This  I  view  as  a  curiosity  among  the  many  excen- 
iric  despatches  I  received  from  various  officers  with 
whom  I  communicated,  during  my  persecution  in  Can- 
ada. I  continued  to  amuse  myself  with  hooks  and  my 
pen ;  w  hich  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  the  officers- 
The  extreme  heat,  and  copious  use  of  lake  water,'  so 
noxious  to  the  human  frame  soon  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
companions  in  confinement.  Disease  invaded  us,  and 
most  of  the  gentlemen  became  languid  and  sick. 

Repeatedly  did  their  distresses  call  from  me  acts  of 
humanity ;  which,  though  they  w  ere  enemies  to  the 
country,  afforded  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  perform.  To 
this,  Dr.  Eaton  can  testify,  and  yet  these  very  kind- 
nesses operated  to  my  injury  ;  as  they  indicated  a  sym- 
pathy of  which  the  bosoms  of  my  enemies  were  unsus- 
ceptible. 

I  must  here  mention  a  circumstance,  which,  though 
it  operated  to  my  injury,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting.  A 
detachment  of  the  108th  regiment  arrived,  prisoners  of 
war ;  among  the  rest,  one  whose  wounds  called  for 
more  than  ordinary  care. 

The  place  to  which  they  were  consigned,  was  a 
damp,  fdthy  chamber,  unequalled  by  any  thing  but  the 
black-hole  in  Calcutta,  (so  famous  for  its  horrors.)  I 

immediately  directed  T  m,  who  acted  as  a  servant, 

to  take  a  bear- skin  to  him,  which  rendered  his  situation 
something  more  comfortable.    For  this  I  was  grossly 
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insulted  by  the  commanding  officer,  charging  me  with 
/reason,  and  an  attempt  to  excite- a  mutiny. — 

"  Ho-ufar  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams — 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  this  wicked  world."  Shckspears. 

Throughout  every  act  of  military  violence  which  I 
have  suffered,  I  was  resolved  to  maintain  an  inflexible 
spirit — never  to  bow  nor  stoop  to  any  act  which  could 
implicate  my  firmness,  or  beguile  my  sense  of  inno- 
cence. With  this  determination,  founded  on  a  just  in- 
tegrity of  heart,  I  have  borne  insults — supported  sais- 
fortunes  and  repelled  indignities.  I  have  passed 
through  the  incinerating  blast  and  survived  its  con* 
suming  fire.  It  was  at  this  time  Col.  Mitchell  thought 
it  advisable  to  demand  my  keys  ;  I  delivered  them  up, 
and  examination  commenced — maps,  manuscripts,  ap- 
parel and  books,  shared  in  this  predatory  attack. 

My  journals  seemed  to  attract  his  notice,  particular- 
ly that  part  which  made  mention  of  the  place  of  nativi- 
ty, lineage  and  trade  of  that  unworthy  man.  He 
could  not  brook  the  idea,  that  I  should  record  him  a 
germe  of  an  apothecary's  charity,  budded  and  conceiv- 
ed among  "  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 

No,  this  stung  his  sensibility,  and  in  a  style  of  ail* 
thority  antl  menace,  he  demanded  how  I  dare  place 
him  on  my  journal,  as  a  "quack  doctor,  newly  imported 
from  Baltimore."  I  answered  him  with  coolness,  and 
informed  him  I  had  been  in  possession  of  his  biography, 
long  before  I  had  the  mortification  to  be  subjected  to 
his  command ;  and  that  if  he  found  any  thing  in  my 
journal  true  respecting  his  character,  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  let  it  remain.  I  was  reading,  and  was  as 
laconic  as  possible,  wishing  to  avoid  his  disgusting 
company. 

He  retired  and  ordered  my  keys  to  be  restored.  I 
inspected  my  baggage  and  found  nothing  lost,  that  I 
can  with  certainty  aver.  My  health  continuing  bad,  I 
intimated  a  wish  to  have  the  bounds  of  my  liberty  en- 
larged.   In  a  moment  of  miraculous  compassion*  I 
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received  the  following  note  from  Col.  Mitchell  by  the 
hands  of  the  Adjutant. 

Fort  Niagara,  June  9th,  1813. 
"  Capt.  Senter  has  permission  to  pass  and  re-pass 
the  chain  of  sentinels  attached  to  this  fortress  ;  to  go  a 
riding,  hunting  or  fishing,  for  his  health  or  amusement." 

Col.  Mitchell, 
Commanding  Officer. 

I  was  gratified  in  the  reception  of  this  note,  as  it 
came  from  a  person  I  supposed  wholly  incapable  of 
feeling  any  sense,  either  of  justice  or  condescension ; 
however,  I  resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of  it  and  regale 
myself  in  walking  into  the  country,  and  endeavor  to 
dissipate  the  severe  melancholy  which  I  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  these  unjust  proceedings. 

Must  I  confess,  that  upon  mature  and  constant  re- 
flection, I  had  meditated  revenge  on  this  inhuman  man. 
Arrested  without  assigning  any  reasons,  confined  with- 
out the  power  of  calling  on  my  country  for  redress — ex- 
cluded the  benefit  of  every  law  process  to  arraign  these 
despots,  participating  in  no  liberty,  in  no  right  common 
to  the  meanest  citizens ;  I  determined  to  redress  my 
"wrongs  in  the  same  manner  they  had  been  inflicted. 
What  is  life  to  me,  unless  I  enjoy  the  liberty  common 
to  it !  what  is  my  country,  if  I  do  not  participate  in  the 
high  and  proud  prerogatives  of  its  laws,  its  dignity 
and  freedom. 

When  Roman  liberty  was  made  extinct  by  the  usur- 
pations of  Caesar,  Brutus  raised  the  fatal  dagger  and 
humbled  the  proud  victor  in  the  dust. 

In  the  elevated  eloquence  of  Cicero,  we  hear  the 
despot  exclaim,  "Go  Lictor,  bind  his  hands,  cover  his 
head,  nail  him  to  the  accursed  tree."  "  These  are 
words  not  only  repugnant  to  liberty,  and  the  clemency 
of  our  laws,  but  such  as  were  not  known  even  to  Ro- 
mulus or  Numa  Pompilius  ;  and  suit  only  the  imperi- 
ous times  of  Tarquin,  the  haughtiest  and  most  merciless 
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of  tyrants."  Yes,  Americans,  you  will  find  the  histo- 
ry of  your  country  stained  with  barbarities  and  out- 
rages against  her  liberties,  which  sully  her  renown  at 
an  epoc,  when  she  was  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Pardon  reader,  this  digression,  which  has  escaped  me 
in  a  moment  when  recollection  calls  to  my  mind  the 
unkindest  treatment. 

I  frequently  went  to  Lewistown,  and  in  one  of  my 
evening  walks,  being  near  that  place,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  sergeant  of  dragoons,  with  six  privates,  who  in- 
formed  me  he  had  orders  to  arrest  me  and  return  to  the 
fortress.  I  answered  with  indifference,  I  was  ready 
to  go,  but  before  he  returned,  I  wished  him  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  next  house,  he  did ;  there  I  found  a 
large  collection  of  people,  who,  upon  learning  the  in- 
tention of  the  dragoons,  expressed  their  indignation  in 
the  most  vehement  manner,  but  I  appeased  them,  and 
after  satisfying  myself  the  arrest  was  within  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New- York,  I  returned  with 
the  escort,  and  found  my  fellow  prisoners  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  I  left  them.  Thus,  abridged  again 
of  my  liberty,  I  resolved  to  make  known  my  treatment 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  fort  George.  I  addressed 
him  a  letter  which  with  difficulty  I  conveyed  across  the 
Niagara  river.  It  produced  the  desired  effect;  an 
immediate  restoration  of  my  enlargement,  which  was 
signified  by  the  following  note  from  Col.  Mitchell. 

Fort  Niagara,  July  t6th. 
u  Capt.  Senter  has  permission  to  pass  and  repass 
the  chain  of  sentinels,  across  the  river  to  Newark, 
when  he  pleases,  accompanied  by  the  Adjutant ;  lie 
will  return  to  the  fortress,  when  that  officer  does.  Capt. 
Senter  will  further  recollect,  not  to  have  any  commu- 
nication with  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Col.  Mitchell, 

Comanding  officer. 

I  immediately  resolved  to  visit  Gen.  Boyd,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dearborn  in  command,  over  the  army  at  New- 
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ark,  and  the  fortress  of  Niagara.  I  proceeded  to  tht 
marquee  of  the  Adjutant,  who  accompanied  me  to  camp. 
I  was  now  determined  to  unfold  the  whole  transaction, 
and  demand  an  explicit  answer.  I  found  at  head- 
quarters, Gen.  Boyd,  Col.  Miller,  Col.  Scott  and 
Boyd's  Aid.  I  addressed  the  General  in  these  words, 
"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  in  possession  of  such  docu- 
ments as  will  enable  you  to  render  me  some  account  of 
the  cause  of  my  confinement,  and  the  length  of  time, 
which  J  have  suffered  in  the  fortress  of  Niagara  ;  with- 
out accusation,  trials  or  any  explanation  whatever."  "  I 
do  not  knowr  your  name,  neither  am  I  acquainted  with 
your  case  ! !"  I  requested  him  to  refer  to  the  General's 
orderly  book,  perhaps  that  might  throw  some  light  on 
this  transaction  ;  he  ordered  his  Aid  to  produce  it,  but 
i\o  vestige  could  be  discovered  of  any  order  for  my 
arrest,  or  could  he  have  any  clue  to  my  confinement !  ! 
he  observed,  that  he  U  understood  by  accident  there 
was  an  American  officer  messing  with  a  British  officer, 
in  a  marquee  together,  but  that  was  all"  I  again 
questioned,  w  hether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  police, 
number  of  prisoners  of  w  ar,  and  their  sufferings  in  the 
fortress  of  Niagara ;  he  answered  in  these  words, 
"  Why  sir,  the  command  which  devolves  on  me  is  a 
brigade  one,  comprising  the  fortress  of  which  you 
speak  "  well  sir,  is  it  not  astonishing  then,  that  you 
could  have  remained  so  long  unacquainted  w  ith  my  sit- 
uation ? — had  I  not  made  very  vigorous  efforts  to  ob- 
tain this  present  liberty,  I  might  have  been  consigned 
to  a  loathsome  and  still  longer  confinement,  without 
any  remedy  whatever."  I  then  recapitulated  the  cir~ 
cumstances  which  had  transpired,  and  requested  him 
to  investigate  the  affair. 

Gen.  Boyd,  from  his  own  acknowledgment  knew 
nothing  about  my  imprisonment,  nor  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish officers  !  ! !  "Oh  conditionem  miseram,  non  modo 
administrandae,  veru?n  etiam  conservandae  reipiib- 
UcaeP  At  this  answer,  I  thought  the  crime  aggravated, 
by  not  placing  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Boyd,  his  suae- 
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sor,  documents,  which  would  either  tend  to  criminate 
or  exculpate  me. 

However,  so  many  cases  of  this  nature  have  accrued, 
(not  to  the  honor  of  the  government)  even  of  a  more  out- 
rageous description,  that  it  might  seem  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  Gen.  Dearborn. 

I  returned  to  the  fortress  with  the  Adjutant,  leaving 
the  event  to  Providence.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  gen- 
eral deportment  of  those  officers  who  have  been  acces- 
sary to  the  many  disgraceful  transactions  in  Canada 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  documents 
published  respecting  the  campaigns  in  that  country, 
fully  demonstrate  the  measures,  principles,  and  object, 
of  all  of  them  from  their  chief  to  the  subaltern. 

I  am  confident  that  in  war,  there  are  some  whose  fate 
is  to  be  made  a  monument  of  ministerial  wrath.  It  was 
so  in  the  turbulent  periods  of  the  Roman  republic  ;  a 
Themistocles,  and  a  Cicero  exiled,  and  a  Socrates  con- 
demned to  death,  served  to  excite  a  detestation  of  pub- 
lic vengeance,  and  to  recal  their  errant  imagination  to 
those  happy  aera's  when  the  jiersonal  liberty  of  the 
Roman  citizen,  was  sacred  against  even  a  Tarquin  or 
a  Verres. 

About  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  Col.  Bee- 
bee  ;  an  officer  whose  ingenuous  heart,  participated  in 
the  sufferings  of  every  one  ;  whose  generous  soul  felt 
mortified  to  witness  a  scene,  which  prostrated  our  laws ; 
and  led  an  innocent  man,  a  victim  to  the  altar  before  its 
consecration. 

Sick  and  emaciated  as  I  was,  he  thus  addressed  me 
when  I  was  walking  for  my  health  near  Lewistown. 
*f  Is  this  Capt.  Senter  V*  "  yes  sir."  "I  am  unhappy 
to  see  your  sufferings  thus  unredressed  ;  I  v.  ill  speak 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  interest  myself  in  your 
behalf."  I  replied  (I  must  acknowledge)  in  terms, 
tempered  with  indifference ;  I  told  him,  "  however 
severe  and  unjust  my  treatment  might  be,  I  trusted  in 
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a  Power  above,  who  w  ould  enable  me  to  support  it, 
and  that  1  had  the  fullest  confidence  1  should  survive 
the  storm  ;  and  trusted  to  an  enlightened  country  to 
sanction  or  condemn  the  order  which  consigned  me  to 
confinement."  It  affected  this  good  man,  who  bid  me 
a  kind  adieu. 

During  our  confinement,  the  British  were  by  land, 
continually  annoying  the  American  army  ;  the  houses 
of  the  English,  in  and  about  N  ewark  were  conflagrat- 
ed, and  their  plantations  wantonly  destroyed.  I  saw 
the  flames  of  Mrs.  Butler's  mansion  ;  this  noble  lady 
and  daughters,  hurried  on  board  a  boat,  and  carried  to 
twelve  mile  creek. 

Whether  my  crossing  the  river  excited  suspicion  or 
not,  I  am  ignorant,  I  soon  received  information  from 
the  Colonel,  that  my  liberation  w  as  at  hand.  I  imme- 
diately requested  of  the  Pay-master  of  the  25th  regi- 
ment, to  discharge  my  account,  and  received  from  him 
a  letter,  acknowledging  the  debt,  and  his  willingness 
to  pay,  if  I  would  forward  to  him  a  printed  certificate 
signed.  I  was  unable  to  do  this,  and  the  debt  still  re- 
mains unliquidated. 

Soon  after,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  CoL 
Johnson,  Inspector  General. 

Fort  George,  Insp.  Gen's.  Office. 

August,  Sfc. 

u  I  am  instructed  to  observe  to  Capt.  Senter,  that 
the  General  has  unequivocal  evidence  of  Capt.  Sen- 
ter's  attachment  to  the  English.  Capt.  Collins  is  or- 
dered to  procure  a  carriage,  for  transporting  Capt. 
Senter  and  baggage  to  Utica,  State  of  New-York.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  General,  that  Capt.  Senter  leave  the 
lines  :  and  he  may,  on  his  arrival  at  Utica,  be  permit- 
ted to  ren\ain  there,  or  go  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States." 

Col.  Johnson, 
Lisp,  Gen. 
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I  considered  this  entirely  novel,  and  without  a  pre- 
cedent in  any  christian  country.  It  might  suit  the  meri- 
dian of  Constantinople,  or  the  yet  more  despotic  ukase 
of  the  Thuilleries ,  but  is  new  in  the  history  of  this 
country ;  and  will  furnish  to  the  moralist,  an  instance 
of  the  ungovernable  desire  men  have,  to  trespass  on 
the  laws  of  their  country,  when  shielded  by  military 
power. 

I  prepared  myself  for  the  journey,  and  was  immedi- 
ately removed  to  a  marquee  by  myself. — Here  let  me 
pause  and  inquire  of  Col.  Mitchell,  what  could  induce 
him  to  send  his  servant  daily  with  provisions  and  deli- 
cacies, which  I  had  neither  appetite  to  eat,  nor  wish  to 
touch  ?  Was  it  to  heal  a  wound  he  had  inflicted  ?  or 
was  it  an  excrescence  or  bud  of  sympathy,  which  shot 
from  his  poisoned  and  unfeeling  heart  ?  was  it  an  act 
of  grace,  which  he  thought  consigned  to  oblivion  the 
keenest  injuries  ?  by  mantling  the  body,  to  conceal  the 
wound  his  homicidal  arm  had  made  ?  Let  him  an- 
swer this  to  himself  in  secret,  and  prepare  to  answer  it 
before  another  more  august  tribunal. 

«  Leave  him  to  those  thorns  that  in  his  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  him."  Uhakspeare. 

Mr.  Burns,  whose  life  was  in  a  precarious  situation, 
was  removed  a  few  days  before  this  into  the  country. 
The  other  gentlemen  were  lodged  at  the  prevost  guard, 
in  Newark  ;  our  establishment  was  entirely  broken 
up,  I  trust  in  consequence  of  my  representation  to  Gen. 
Boyd,  whose  humanity  is  only  equalled  by  his  love  of 
country. 

In  a  few  days  Capt.  Collins  waited  on  me  and  in- 
formed me  he  had  procured  a  carriage,  and  w  as  ready 
to  accompany  me  to  Utica. 

We  improved  a  fine  morning,  and  commenced  our 
journey — at  Lewistown  we  received  an  officer  into  the 
tvaggon,  wiiose  health  was  much  impaired — lie  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  army ;  and  was  with  the  lamented  Pike 
when  he  fell,  at  Little  York.    Nothing  occurred  on 
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oar  journey,  connected  with  the  present  defence,  until 
I  arrived  near  Utica,  when  I  requested  Capt.  Collins 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  the  order,  which  he  did.  At 
Utiea,  Capt.  Collins'  mission  terminated,  and  I  had 
from  Gen.  Boyd,  who  was  at  fort  George,  a  passport 
to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  !  !  ! 

*'  Men,  with  a  little  brief  authority  

 Make  the  angels  weep." — Sltakspeare. 

At  Utica  I  met  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  War  and  his 
son,  with  Maj.  Ormsby,  (if  I  recollect  right)  bound 
to  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  superintend  the  campaign.  The 
public  are  judges  of  the  prowess  of  this  modern  hero, 
whose  conquests  and  defeats,  while  in  his  antichamber 
at  Washington,  will  afford  another  Homer  rare  mate- 
rials for  an  Iliad.  Here  too,  I  met  the  renowned  Major 
(now  Col.)  Smith,  lately  of  the  25th  regiment,  whose 
Quixotic  adventures  at  Litchfield,  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, are  only  equalled  by  his  equestrian  feats  at 
the  plund  er  of  fort  George. — [vide  appendix.) 

However  severe  my  sufferings  were,  I  reflect  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  quarter,  in  which  my  country 
had  no  concern  ;  but  from  individuals,  whose  abandon- 
ed principles  were  fitted  to  prop  and  support  a  no  less 
unprincipled  administration. 

In  many,  it  would  have  excited  a  lasting  hatred  to 
their  country,  but  I  felt  a  wish  to  bury  both  in  oblivion. 
I  then  resolved  to  apply  myself  to  the  cultivation \)f 
literature,  and  if  possible,  benefit  that  country,  in  which 
I  had  experienced  so  many  indignities  and  wrongs.  I 
proceeded  directly  to  Schenectady,  and  applied  to  Di\. 
Nott,  showed  my  credentials,  and  solicited  his  friend- 
ship, in  hopes  of  becoming  a  teacher  in  geography  and 
history,  in  the  university  over  which  he  presided.  The 
vast  expenses  attending  the  building  of  the  new  college, 
placed  it  out  of  the  power  of  adding  another  member 
to  the  institution,  their  income  scarce  paying  the  sti- 
pend allotted  to  the  officers  already  existing.  The  Doc- 
tor introduced  me  to  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Mr, 
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Brownell,  whose  amiable  manners,  and  generous  sen- 
sibility, formed  a  delightful  contrast  with  characters 
with  whom  I  had  lately  been  acquainted.  In  the  soci- 
ety of  this  gentleman  and  his  accomplished  lady,  I 
found  unspeakable  pleasure  ;  indeed  fancy  had  almost 
made  me  imagine  their  house  an  asylum;  such  is  the 
result  of  comparing  hospitality  with  cruelty,  and  mo- 
roseness  with  refinement.  This  gentleman's  travels  in 
Europe,  had  fitted  him  for  the  engaging  task  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  him  interested  in  my 
welfare.  He  furnished  me  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  professor  Noyes,  as  did  Dr.  Nott  to  Mr.  Baccus, 
President  of  Hamilton  College.  With  hopes  too  san- 
guine, I  visited  that  seminary,  and  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was  politely 
introduced.  This  seminary  was  in  its  infancy  ;  its 
funds  circumscribed,  and  its  income  only  sufficient  to 
support  those  who  were  then  connected  with  it.  Here 
the  same  obstacle  intervened,  which  obstructed  my  con- 
nection at  Schenectady.  I  returned  to  Utica,  with  an 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ;  however,  I  stopped  in  Albany,  and  applied 
to  Mr.  Jenkins,  Pay-master ;  to  him  I  presented  my 
account;  he  referred  me  to  the  accomptant  of  the  war  de- 
partment, Mr.  Simmons  ;  who  soon  after  returned  my 
papers,  and  even  the  letter  from  Mr.  Eddy,  Pay-master 
of  the  25th  regiment,  acknowledging  the  debt.  I  did 
not  belong  to  the  army  ;  and  that  was  the  real  reason 
why  the  debt  remains  unliquidated  to  this  day.  I  took 
passage  for  New- York,  where  I  soon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Fulton,  whose  ingenious  mind  and  aston- 
ishing inventions  have  been  the  wonder  of  this  country 
and  the  admiration  of  Europe.  It  was  here,  a  particular 

friend  of  mine,  Mr.  S  m  in  a  conversation,  on  the 

affair  in  Canada,  (in  which  treachery  w  as  alleged  against 
me,)  observed,  "  that  it  was  reported  there  that,  I  cross- 
ed the  lines,  to  see  a  British  officer,  who  I  had  seen  in 
Englaud  ;  and  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me,  as 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wheaton,  (the  editor 
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of  the  National  Advocate,  printed  in  New- York,)  had 
wrote  on  to  Gen.  Armstrdng,  to  promote  me  to  a  Major- 
ity. I  instantly  traced  in  my  mind  a  connection  of  cir- 
cumstances, which,  to  be  candid,  (though  not  by  any 
means  reflecting  on  the  ingenious  young  gentleman, 
whose  talents  and  political  acquirments  are  acknowledge 
edly  great ;  but  it  must  be  lamented  they  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  Gen.  Armstrong ;)  led  me  unequivocal* 
ly  to  think,  (in  addition  to  other  proofs)  that  there  is  a 
sett  of  men  in  the  administration  whose  occult  views, 
were  the  views  of  the  French  usurper ;  whose  princi- 
ples were  his  principles,  and  whose  ambition  was  his 
fame. 

The  intimacy  of  Mr.  W*****  with  the  French 
Consul, — Dr.  M>**  the  Lovoisier  of  this  country, 
whose  French  philosophizing  doctrines,  are  incorrigi- 
ble proofs  of  politics,  which,  throughout  the  revolution 
in  France,  and  even  the  opposition  of  the  jacobin 
clubs,  in  England,  and  the  phrenzied  career  of  the 
administration  in  this  country,  are,  and  ever  have  been 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  moral  government,  and 
the  introduction  of  anarchy  and  military  despotism. 
This  they  know,  and  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
community  have  foreseen. 

I  visited  Staten  Island,  and  soon  took  passage  for 
New-London,  where,  it  is  said,  another  scene  of 
treachery  developed  itself ;  and  where,  (to  use  the 
words  of  Com.  Decatur)  strong  reasons  appeared  to 
confirm  him  in  the  belief,  that  I  was  a  traitor.  As  the 
Commodore,  and  the  officers  of  his  squadron  were 
nightly  alarmed  with  blue  lights,  apparitions  and  oth- 
er phantacies  of  the  brain,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
dreams  of  a  fisherman,  (for  such  he  had  in  his  service 
as  spies)  added  to  his  terrors,  and  inspired  him  with 
a  just  alarm  for  his  safety. 

The  British  blockading  squadron,  were  then  off  the 
harbor,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  The  Amer- 
ican Squadron  lay  opposite  New-London,  commanded 
by  Decatur,   On  the  morning  after  I  arrived,  I  arose 
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from  bed,  descended  from  my  chamber,  and  was  accost 
cd  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy  ;  expressing  a  wish  of 
Com.  Decatur,  to  see  me  on  board  the  United  States 
frigate.  1  replied,  after  I  had  taken  breakfast,  1  would 
accompany  him,  which  I  did,  leaving  my  baggage  in 
town.  We  went  in  a  barge  to  the  frigate,  where  1  had 
an  interview  with  Com.  Decatur ;  the  conversation 
was  to  this  effect : 

"  You  are  travelling  sir  ?" 

w  Yes  sir,  1  am." 

g  Where  were  you  from  last  sir  ?V 
«  New-  York." 

"  From  what  place  before  that  ?" 

"  Various  places,  I  passed  in  my  rout." 

"  Are  you  not  from  Canada  ?" 

"  I  have  been  in  that  country  sir." 

"  What  is  your  object  sir,  in  this  rout  ?" 

w  Various  ;  principally  for  information,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  lawful,  and  uninteresting  to  any  except  my. 
self." 

"  Were  yciu  not  bound  on  board  the  British  fleet  ?" 
"No  Sir." 

a  Did  you  not  hire  a  fisherman  to  transport  you 
and  your  baggage  to  them,  last  night  ?" 
"No  sir." 

An  officer  was  now  despatched  for  my  baggage,  and 
the  Commodore  gave  orders  for  the  signal  to  be  made, 
for  the  Captains  of  the  squadron  to  repair  on  board 
the  United  States.  Before  they  arrived,  we  had  some 
conversation  rather  personal,  viz  : 

(6  I  am  acquainted  with  your  father's  family,  and  am 
sorry  to  see  you  thus  implicated." 

"  How  implicated  ?  your  suspicions  do  not  in  my 
mind,  amount  to  implication  ;  and  further  sir,  I  would 
apprise  you  of  one  circumstance  in  this  business  which 
may  save  you  some  trouble,  and  unnecessary  inquiry." 

"What  is  that  sir?" 

"I  have  been  brought  up  to  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  my  country  5  and  am  not  a 
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person  disposed  to  talk  fast  on  many  occasions,  you 
will  find  it  something  difficult  to  circumvent  me,  al- 
though in  your  power." 

"  Why  sir,  what  can  induce  you  to  act  in  this  ca- 
pacity? what  is  the  compensation  compared  to  the 
crime  of  betraying  your  country  ?" 

I'  told  him,  I  supposed  it  small,  in  those  who  were 
so  disposed  to  do. 

"You.  have  been  in  the  British  service?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"  Where  ?" 

"In  England  and  India." 

"Are  you  in  the  service  of  the  United  States?" 

"  No  sir ;  neither  do  I  desire  to  lie  at  present. " 

About  this  time,  Capt's.  Jones  and  Biddle  had  aiv 
rived,  and  also  my  baggage  from  town.  The  scru- 
tiny soon  commenced  ;  papers,  books  and  letters,  were 
examined ;  among  them  he  found  a  file  of  news -papers. 

"  What  could  be  your  object  in  carrying  these  to 
Canada  ?" 

"  Amusement  sir." 

On  my  journal,  he  found  the  names  of  Dr.  B**** 
of  Albany,  Col.  G  1,  prisoner  of  war,  &c, 

"  What  do  these  mean  sir  ?" 

"They  speak  for  themselves." 

The  maps  excited  his  curiosity  ;  as  they  were  writ- 
ten on,  in  most  vacant  places.  One  he  espied  where  I 
had  noted  Gen.  Dearborn's  order  for  confinement. 

"  Oh  sir,  confined  in  Niagara  fortress  by  Gen.  Dear- 
horn?" 

"  I  presume  if  you  find  it  on  the  map  it  is  correct." 

Letters  on  subjects  avowedly  unconnected  with  pol- 
itics ;  as  geography  and  love,  were  opened,  expressly 
against  my  desire. 

One  paper  seemed  to  put  a  sanction  on  his  suspicions ; 
(for  I  here  feel  it  an  imperious  duty  to  disclose  the 
w  hole  facts)  it  was  an  alphabet  of  characters.  At  the 
sight  of  this,  the  Commodore  imagined  he  had  irre- 
fragable proof  of  treason. 
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It  resembled  Chinese  characters,  and  for  aught  lit* 
knew,  might  have  been  a  syllabus  on  midwifery,  or  a 
synopsis  of  the  Persian  language.  A  mystery  his  sci- 
ence could  not  unfold  ;  it  seemed  to  confound  all  his 
speculations  ;  which  I  wished  to  mollify,  by  suggest- 
ing to  him,  it  might  be  a  lover's  alphabet.  Chagrin 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  proceeded  to  my  journal 
in  Canada. 

At  this  moment,  Capt.  Jones,  more  wise  than  his 
commander,  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  "  I  suppose, 
this  gentleman  can  take  the  benefit  of  the  habeas -cor- 
pus act."  Decatur  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  it  was 
not  necessary  to  suggest  that  at  this  time."  No,  I 
presume  not ;  as  that  all-sacred  writ  as  well  as  others 
of  the  privileged  kind,  had  some  time  since  been  con- 
signed to  silence,  by  the  despotism  of  the  government. 
It  did  not  escape  me. 

The  Captain  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fisherman  were 
next  examined.  The  Captain  testified,  I  was  a  stran- 
ger to  him,  that  he  observed  I  burnt  a  large  packet  of 
letters  on  board  his  vessel,  coming  from  New-York, 
and  appeared  solicitous  in  examining  my  papers,  &c. 

"  Did  he  make  any  inquiries  about  the  fleet,  or  say 
any  thing  when  the  British  frigate  fired  on  you,  as  yoir 
passed  the  squadron  ?" 

a  Nothing  particular." 

"  Do  you  know  his  business  in  New-London  ?" 
"No  sir." 

"  Fisherman,  what  did  he  say  to  you  last  evening  ?" 

a  He  asked  me  what  I  would  ask  to  carry  a  person 
on  board  the  squadron ;  what  time  I  would  choose 
to  go,  provided  I  would  embark  in  such  a  plan  ?  I  told 
him  the  day,  as  the  guard-boats  were  out  at  night, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  elude  their  vigilance.  He  re- 
plied, there  were  two  persons  he  supposed,  would  like 
to  go,  one  to  remain  and  the  other  to  return." 

"  Was  there  any  person  in  the  hearing  of  this,  ex- 
cept yourself  ?" 

"  No  sir," 
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u  What  other  question  did  he  askr" 

"  I  do  not  recollect  particularly." 

Here  ended  this  sage  testimony.  "  Proofs  as  strong 
as  holy  writ."  They  were  dismissed,  and  we  were 
left  together  to  effect  this  Herculean  work,  without  the 
assistance  of  scribe,  lawyer,  or  judge.  The  examina^ 
tion  now  assumed  a  less  austere  countenance.  1  then 
began  to  commence  my  inquiries.  "  Com.  Decatur,  T 
wish  to  know  by  what  authority  you  arrest  me  ?" 

"  I  arrest,  and  hold  you  here  sir,  by  military  force  ; 
and  shall  keep  you  in  duress  !  !"  These  were  his  ex 
press  words. 

This  then,  seemed  to  be  the  old  engine  which  had 
exhausted  its  fulminating  power  on  me  in  Canada. 
Indeed,  I  anticipated  the  answer,  but  wished  to  be  sat- 
isfied, since  I  had  to  go  through  the  trial. 

"  Does  our  constitution  recognize  such  power  ?  Do 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  warrant  you,  as  a  naval 
officer,  (whose  jurisdiction  unquestionably  is  confined 
to  such  places  as  are  not  under  the  view  and  power  of 
the  civil  and  military)  in  arresting  a  man  and  examin 
ing  him  and  his  papers  ?"  more  motives  than  one  I 
had  in  these  interrogations.  His  uniform  answer  was, 
*  by  military  power"  Capt's.  Jones  and  Biddle  re- 
mained silent.  1  again  asked  him  if  he  intended  to 
retain  my  papers.  He  answered,  "  some  of  them;" 
and  rolling  up  those  documents,  orders  and  letter* 
which  concerned  my  arrest  in  Canada,  he  observed, 
"  these  I  shall  detain  and  send  on  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment." I  informed  him  there  was  nothing,  but  what 
had  undergone  a  previous  investigation ;  he  persisted, 
After  going  through  this  inquisitorial  ordeal,  I  had  part 
of  my  baggage  restored  to  me.  I  remained  on  board 
two  daysj  and  was  treated  by  Com,  Decatur,  with  all 
the  civility  a  stranger  could  expect.  I  was  permitted  to 
write  to  my  friends  on  shore,  which  liberty  I  exercised,, 
though  the  letters  were  read  before  they  left  the  frigate. 

However,  before  I  ended  this  strange  colloquy  with 
the  Commodore,  I  must  mention  some  observations  of 
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his.  He  had  just  finished  the  above  remark,  that  he 
should  hold  me  by  military  force,  when  he  added, 
(walking  the  cabin,  I  thought,  disconcerted)  "  I  do  not 
know  sir,  ichat  to  do  icith  you ;  whether  to  consider 
you  as  a  spy,  traitor,  or  one  who  has  left  the  army  im- 
properly. I  have  sent  on  shore  and  shall  get  the  best 
legal  advice  possible  on  this  case ! !"  "  Why  sir,  I 
must  ask  you,  how  can  you  suppose  I  have  left  the 
army  improperly,  when  you  have  Gen.  Dearborn's  let- 
ter before  you,  accepting  my  resignation  ?  The  idea 
sir,  is  a  scornful  one  ;  how  can  you  consider  me  a  spy, 
when  I  am  not  an  enemy,  but  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  is  inconsistent  in  itself,  (vide  Clarice's  case)  for 
no  act  of  a  man  can  possibly  incur  the  punishment  due 
to  a  spy,  when  that  man  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the 
same  country  in  which  he  is  arrested.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, undeniable,  and  has  repeatedly  been  sanctioned 
by  decisions  in  those  cases,  which  have  been  adjudi- 
cated on,  in  every  country.  As  for  being  a  traitor  sh> 
that  is  incumbent  on  you  to  prove/' 

Com.  Decatur's  anxiety  and  solicitude  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  rather  outstripped  his  discernment,  and  com- 
pared to  Hudibras,  I  think  the  hero  would  suffer  in 
point  of  powers  ;  for  this  knight — 

"  Was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 

Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'trjixt  south  and  souih-ioest  side" 

It  certainly  is  no  treason  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
Commodore,  as  he  has  taken  the  liberty  (as  well  as 
some  other  officers)  to  write  letters  and  publish  them  in 
the  papers,  respecting  this  affair  (see  Eastern  Argus, 
printed  at  Portland,  known  for  its  habitual  scurrility 
and  corruption)  to  this  effect. 

On  board  United  States,  New-London,  8£c. 
"  Mr.  Senter,  of  Newport  Rhode-Island,  is  now- 
confined  on  board  this  ship,  on  suspicion  of  treason ;  I 
fear  the  proof  is  not  sufficient  to  punish  him," 
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This  perhaps,  is  not  verbatim  but  is  the  substance  of 
his  letter. 

I  now  pass  on  to  my  removal  from  the  frigate  to 
Groton  fortress,  by  direction  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commodore  had  promised  to  re- 
store me  all  my  papers,  except  the  bundle  destined  to 
the  seat  of  government,  but  I  found  the  Marshal  w  as 
very  tenacious  of  holding  them ;  I  consented.  We 
soon  arrived  at  the  fortress,  where  I  was  ushered  into 
quarters  among  the  American  officers  ;  there  I  amused 
myself  with  books  and  newspapers  ;  in  one  of  them, 
I  saw  a  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  United 
States,  much  to  the  same  import  as  the  above,  I  smil- 
ed with  ineffable  contempt  on  this  production,  and 
thought  with  the  great  master  of  the  tragic  muse — 

"  He's  truly  raliant  that  can  bear  the  worst 
That  man  can  breathe  ;  make  his  injuries 
His  outsides,  and  wear  them  carelessly." 

I  found  in  the  society  of  these  officers,  every  thing 
affable  and  polite,  particularly  one  young  gentleman, 
whose  goodness  of  heart  and  amiable  deportment  de- 
manded my  esteem  ;  his  name  was  Larribee.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  my  confinement  I  was  honored  with  a  visit 
from  the  High  Sheriff,  presenting  me  with  a  copy  of 
my  indictment,  which  charged  me  with  waging  war 
against  the  government,  and  aiding  and  assisting  its 
enemies,  &c.  He  wished  to  know  whether  I  was  ready 
to  go  to  New-London  for  trial  ?  "  Certainly,  at  any 
moment I  accompanied  hhn  to  the  mansion-bouse  of 
Judge  Brainard,  (a  member  of  the  supreme  bench} 
where  the  court  was  opened.  The  Marshal  appeared 
with  his  budget  of  evidence,  consisting  of  my  aforesaid 
papers,  and  a  letter,  which  I  wrote  from  Groton  for- 
tress, to  a  lady  not  far  distant.  There  was  no  parole 
testimony  called,  but  the  event  rested  on  the  disclosure 
of  my  documents. 

As  it  does  not  comport  with  the  custom  of  the  facul- 
ty, to  plead  their  own  cage,  I  procured  a  lawyer ;  my 
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case  was  managed  in  a  manner  a  little  exceptionable 
by  the  hero  of  the  g*een  bag ;  where  there  was  neither 
eloquence,  merit  nor  talent  displayed  ;  not  thus, 

f  For  laws,  the  wisdom  of  all  ages, 
Are  managed  by  the  ablest  sages." 

The  indictment  was  read,  and  the  evidence  offered. 
The  letters  which  contained  so  much  mystery;  in 
which  are  mentioned  "  hopes  of  living  in  another  coun- 
try," &c.  and  where  this  expression  is  used,  "remem- 
her,  among  the  Egyptians,  it  was  held  a  mark  of  wis- 
dom to  put  the  finger  on  the  mouth  ;  silence  was  the 
attitude  of  their  goddess  of  secrecy."    This  being  a 
matter  of  history,  certainly  was  an  ill  proof  of  my 
treason,  and  required  more  skill  than  my  jacobin  ad- 
versary possessed,  to  contort  this  equivocal  epistle  into 
alta  proditio.     The  learned  Judge  had  previously 
drawn  up  an  expose  of  the  British  doctrine  of  high 
treason  ;  the  leading  points  were  these,  viz  :  That  no 
act  comes  within  the  meaning  of  "  overt  acts,"  unless 
that  act  is  expressed  by  some  motion  or  attempt  to  car- 
ry the  design  into  execution.    That  any  conversation 
respecting  the  probability  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt, 
unaccompanied  with  words,  making  known  the  design 
of  the  heart,  is  not  within  the  provision  of  the  statute. 
That  to  consult  even  on  the  means  of  conspiring  against 
government,  to  write  privately  against  the  King  and 
government  is  no  treason,  provided  publicity  be  not  giv- 
en to  it,  in  writing  it  must  be  openly  offensive  or  pro- 
ductive of  mischief;  and  though  the  lawyers  hold,  that 
"scribere  est  agere,"  yet.it  cannot  with  propriety 
be  said,  that  to  write  in  such  a  private  manner  "  est 
aperte  agereP    From  thence,  he  proceeded  to  the 
doctrine  of  treason,  as  expressed    in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;  here  he  observed,  there  are 
but  two  acts  recognized  by  this  instrument  which 
amount  to  treason.  Petit  or  pam  proditio  is  unknown 
to  our  laws.    The  acts  are  tl^ese,  66  conspiring  against 
tl^e  government,  and  aiding  its  enemies."    I  conceive. 
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that  the  case  of  Aaren  Burr  comes  in  point,  and  illus- 
trates fully  the  law  on  the  head  of  treason,  pronounced 
by  Judge  Marshall  (the  Mansfield  of  this  country)  with 
so  much  precision,  perspicuity  and  independence. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  declare  it  only  a  mis- 
demeanor, making  the  person  liable  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment, to  fit  out  an  armed  force  to  go  against  a  power 
jtt  peace  with  the  same,  (vide  appendix  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  vol.  3,  p.  90.)  It  is  not  treason  to  con- 
spire against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less that  conspiracy  is  attended  with  some  overt  or 
open  act  of  violence  ;  as  publishing  an  alarming  paper, 
exciting  the  people  to  resist  the  laws ;  opposing  the  de- 
crees of  government  in  order  to  alter  it;  arming  the 
populace  to  commit  outrages  against  the  officers,  or  to 
invade  an  adjacent  territory.  It  must  be  open,  and 
indicative  of  a  design  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
magistrates,  or  destroy  the  institutions  of  the  general 
or  state  governments.  Full  liberty  is  given  to  the  pen 
and  tongue,  to  impress  upon  the  community  the  necessi- 
ty of  an  alteration  in  government,  or  in  animadverting 
on  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  the  policy  of  ih§ 
form  of  government,  or  its  acts  ;  and  as  this  is  no  trea- 
son, so  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  treasonable  to  com- 
municate with  an  enemy,  provided  that  communication 
express  no  intention  or  design,  to  adhere  to  them, 
give  them  aid,  or  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  injur- 
ing us.  To  write  to  an  enemy  without  publishing  or 
sending  the  contents,  is  no  treason,  (Vide  appendix 
and  Blackstone  on  treason.) 

By  our  constitution,  adhering  to  our  enemies  must 
mean  espousing  their  cause,  either  by  overt  acts  in 
writing  or  acting,  (vide  appendix)  it  must  be  a  persist- 
ing to  support  their  cause  by  some  act  whereby  they 
might  be  benefitted.  Writing  to  another  person,  ex~ 
pressing  a  wish  to  join  them,  and  even  a  determination 
to  afford  them  relief  is  no  treason.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
which  must  be  construed  strictly. 
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What  is  giving  them  aid  ?  it  must  be  furnishing 
iheni  with  information,  which  may  prove  detrimental 
to  our  cause,  or  doing  soma  act,  whereby  their  power 
of  resistence  or  of  injuring  us,  is  augmented,  (vide  ap- 
pendix, blue  lights.)  There  are  thousands  of  instances, 
where  aid  (in  a  literal  sense)  has  been  afforded  the  en- 
emy during  the  war,  in  an  inadvertent  manner,  though 
it  was  not  treasonable  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
this  crimen  laesae  majestatis  vel  Reipublicae ;  not- 
withstanding the  jealous  sensibility  exhibited  on  many 
occasions  by  the  friends  of  the  administration.  Giv- 
ing them  comfort,  is  synonymous  with  aid,  as  it  leads 
directly  to  the  same  issue.  The  words  which  I  had 
spoken,  and  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded,  was 
an  act  inchoate,  it  was  imperfect ;  because  it  only  ex- 
pressed a  supposition,  or  at  most  a  wish ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  evidence,  which  succeeded  to  that  wish. 
I  recollect  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability  in  Con- 
necticut, by  the  name  of  G  r,  in  a  conversation  on 

politics,  expressed  his  fervent  wish  to  me,  to  see  a  King 
in  this  country — that  he  was  tired  of  such  a  corrupt — 
vacillating,  weak  administration  ;  and  although  he 
had  been  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army, 
in  1777*  yet,  the  charms  of  a  republic,  with  all  its  tau- 
dry  pageantry  had  fled,  and  nothing  seemed  so  desira- 
ble as  a  firm,  dignified  and  settled  monarchy.  I  did 
not  conceive  him  guilty  of  treason,  any  more  than  others 
who  have  used  the  like  expression.  The  Marshal 
did  not  produce  any  other  testimony,  and  I  was  dis- 
charged ; — the  indictment  fell,  like  the  poisoned  ar- 
rows of  jacobin  malignity  to  the  ground  "  to  rise  no 
more." 

"  Ego  cedam,  atque  abibo."—  Cicero. 

Having  recapitulated  the  circumstances  as  correctly 
as  I  am  able,  I  now  proceed  to  propose  a  few  inquiries, 
and  trust  to  the  discernment  of  an  impartial  country  to 
infer  from  them,  whether  the  charge  implied  iu  Gen. 
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Dearborn's  letter  is  founded  in  truth.  The  charge  ig 
"that  I  evinced  a  strong  inclination,  while  at  fort 
George  to  throw  myself  into  the  h^inds  of  the  enemy." 
I  now  ask  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  indeed,  every  officer 
any  wise  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  my  ar- 
rest in  Upper  Canada,  whether,  I  could  not  have  gone 
to  the  enemy  when  I  was  at  Gen.  Butler's  house  ?  I 
was  then  half  a  mile  from  the  American  piquets,  a  fleet 
horse,  and  armed ;  and  nothing  to  oppose  me  in  contin- 
uing on  to  the  British  lines.  Is  there  the  least  proba- 
bility I  was  so  inclined,  when  I  neglected  to  improve 
this,  so  favorable  opportunity — no  impediment  in  the 
way  ;  every  facility  offered — where  then  is  "  this 
strong  desire  to  fly  to  the  enemy  ;"  when  it  is  known 
I  remained  several  hours  at  Gen.  Butler's  house,  and 
returned  quietly  and  uninterrupted  to  the  American 
camp ;  a  bare  view  of  these  facts  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  charge.  Could  I  not  have  crossed  the 
river  at  Lewistown,  with  all  ease,  to  the  opposite  side ; 
where  the  enemy  were  quartered  on  the  heights  of 
Queenstown,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  I  should 
have  found  myself  completely  within  the  lines,  and  yet 
this  attempt  never  was  made,  notwithstanding  "  this 
strong  desire."  It  was  upon  this  suspicion  of  Gen. 
Dearborn,  that  I  predicate  the  succeeding  trouble  and 
outrages  which  I  have  contended  with.  I  appeal  to 
facts  for  that  evidence  which  alone  can  furnish  out  a 
full  defence  against  these  unmerited  charges. 

I  will  now  recall  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  anoth- 
er period,  when  these  charges  came  with  redoubled 
force,  from  a  higher  and  more  legitimate  source ;  I 
mean  the  accusation  by  Com.  Decatur,  and  my  indict- 
ment, at  the  instigation  of  the  Marshal  of  the  United 
States,  at  New-London.  "  Strong  reasons  (observed 
Decatur)  appear  to  induce  a  belief  sir,  your  intentions 
are  to  go  to  the  British  fleet."  On  these  suspicions  I 
suffered  an  arrest,  and  was  falsely  imprisoned,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  my  country.  I  again  appeal  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  situatiQn  of  tjie  ene- 
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my,  while  they  lay  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  whether 
the  difficulties  of  joining  the  enemy  were  not  inconsid- 
erable ;  Block,  Gardner's,  and  Fisher's  Islands  were  in 
their  possession ;  all  in  the  vicinity  of  New-London. 
Boats  were  daily  crossing  to  them  from  the  main,  and  a 
communication  held,  uninterrupted  try  official  interposi- 
tion. It  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  treatment  I  received, 
aggravated  by  insult  and  outrage,  would  have  nearly 
obliterated  every  spark  of  affection  for  my  country  ; 
that  justice  even  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  removing 
from  my  native  clime.  Why  then,  did  I  remain,  and 
expose  myself  to  indignities,  which  followed  my  pub- 
lic accusation ;  and  which  the  world  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  at  a  future  period  P — Why  did  not  the 
most  open  and  censorious  rebukes,  urge  me  to  abandon 
a  soil,  in  which  I  had  heard  them,  so  offensively  and  un- 
justly hurled  in  my  ears?  It  was  a  full  sense  of  inno- 
cence which  supported  me;  a  thorough  conviction  in  my 
mind,  that  the  vulgar  sarcasms,  the  malevolent  reflec- 
tions and  precipitate  opinions  of  my  enemies,  would 
'fade  before  the  appeal  which  I  intended,  and  now  make 
to  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  community.  On  this, 
I  reposed,  it  was  a  shield,  which  I  hoped,  would  rescue 
me  from  a  repetition  of  attack  :  it  w  as,  (to  be  figurative) 
a  sanctuary,  to  which  I  fled,  while  I  could  call  to  my 
aid,  the  cool  dispassionate  judgment  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, either  to  pronounce  me  guilty  or  innocent ;  either 
to  immolate  me  on  the  altar  of  public  sacrifice,  or  acquit 
me  of  the  henious  crimes  preferred  against  me.  As  far 
as  human  evidence  goes,  the  evidence  of  action,  which 
is  the  strongest,  it  incontestably  appears,  that  the  charge 
of  wishing  "  to  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy"  was  futile  and  groundless. 

I  will  add  another  circumstance,  which  will  tend 
strongly  to  obliterate  the  idea,  which  Gen.  Dearborn 
meant  to  fix,  when  he  charged  me  with  a  "  strong  desire 
to  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

Notwithstanding  the  outrages  w  hich  I  bore,  and  the 
coolness,  not  to  say  disaffection  for  a  country,  in  whidh, 
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I  had  suffered  such  aggravated  injuries,  I  did  not  suf- 
fer my  indignation  against  the  assassins  of  my  liberty 
to  transform  itself  into  a  hatred  for  my  country.  Why 
did  I  not,  as  many  in  my  case  would  have  done,  fol- 
low the  course  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  British  officer, 
commanding  one  of  his  Majesty's  fleets  on  this  coast ; 
an  officer,  not  less  distinguished  for  his  humanity  and 
courage,  than  for  his  magnanimity  and  high  sense  of 
justice  ? — Why,  in  the  emphatical  language  of  that 
friendly  letter,  did  1  not  repair  to  Halifax,  and  resign 
all  claims  on  the  protection  of  a  country  in  which  "  I 
tasted  of  nothing  but  the  mortification  of  disappoint- 
ments, the  bitterness  of  contumely,  and  the  misery  of 
oppression."  Yes,  I  ask  the  calumniators  of  my  name, 
why  did  I  not  heed  the  monitory  counsel  of  a  British 
officer  in  Albany  ;  and  seek  a  peaceable  asylum  in  that 
country,  which  so  proudly  boasts  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  her  subjects ;  rights  which  no  officer  nor  tribunal 
can  invade  with  impunity  ? — The  naines  of  these  gen- 
tlemen I  never  shall  disclose  to  any  human  being  ;  they 
were  gentlemen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts,  during 
the  reign  of  phrenzied  jacobinism,  were  extensive  and 
accurate ;  they  are  men  I  shall  ever  revere  for  their  in- 
dependence of  sentiment,  and  kind  participation  in  my 
sufferings,  which  flowed  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  ever 
concomitant  to  the  ruthless  passions  of  democracy. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  a  period 
which  demonstrates,  as  far  as  moral  evidence  can  go, 
the  absurdity  of  this  infamous  charge. 

Since  the  16th  of  September,  1814, 1  have  resided 
within  the  District  of  Maine  ;  where,  it  is  well  known, 
that  communication  has  been  held  between  the  enemy, 
and  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
proclamation  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sherbrooke  and  Admiral 
Grifforth,  declaring  their  intention  to  take  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  District  of  Maine,  east  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  I  have  resided  within  forty  miles  of  that  territory 
and  sixty  of  Castine ;  and  now  call  upon  any  evidence  to 
support  a  charge  of  ever  attempting  to  join  or  communi- 
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cate  with  them,  in  any  shape  whatever.  Had  I  cher- 
isbed  the  thought  of  leaving  my  native,  for  an  adopted 
country,  (one  in  arms  against  the  United  States)  what 
better  opportunity  could  present  itself?  a  day's  journey 
■would  have  landed  me  within  their  jurisdiction.  Why 
did  I  not  cross  the  Penobscot,  and  touch  that  soil 
"  which  (in  the  words  of  the  eloquent  Curran)  proclaims 
to  the  sojourner  and  the  traveller,  the  first  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  ground  on  which 
he  treads  is  holy ;  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  country 
his  liberties  may  have  been  cloven  down,  the  first  moment 
he  steps  his  foot  on  British  earth,  the  altar  and  the  god 
sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  its 
own  majesty,  his  body  bursts  from  the  chains  which 
confine  him;  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated 
and  disinthralled,  by  the  genius  of  universal  emanci- 
pation !" 

It  is  true,  England  boasts  of  her  constitutional  lib- 
erties, her  proud  privileges,  which  every  subject  enjoys 
in  the  full  protection  of  personal  rights,  freedom  and 
life.  In  the  lofty  metaphorical  eloquence  of  Curran, 
England  is  justly  eulogized  ;  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  distinction.  But  whatever  may  be  my  vener- 
ation for  her  institutions,  her  arts  and  sciences  ;  I  nev- 
er can  permit  my  partiality  to  operate  as  a  preference, 
never  can  I  break  asunder  the  dear  and  sacred  tie 
which  binds  me  to  my  native  country.  In  it,  I  first 
imbibed  those  sentiments  of  liberty  which  I  now  vindi- 
cate. In  its  bosom  I  was  first  taught  to  venerate,  as 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man ;  those  high  privi- 
leges, of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech. 
Its  arts  sciences  and  happy  institutions,  1  feel  proud  to 
acknowledge ;  and  though  I  have  not  participated  in 
her  honors ;  scarcely  in  the  justice  of  her  laws  ;  yet 
in  her  temples  and  at  her  altars,  I  meekly  appeal  to 
heaven,  and  bless  a  people  "whose  goodly  heritage" 
is  a  happy  constitution ;  w  hose  code  of  laws  are  wise- 
ly intended  to  protect  the  virtuous  and  obedient ;  ajud 
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diffuse  an  uniform  felicity  throughout  the  wide  extend- 
ed circles  of  society. 

Thus  terminated  a  persecution,  in  which  many  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  hoth  to  strengthen  my  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  heighten  my  disgust  of  military  despotism, 
which  has  added  force  to  views,  before  relaxed,  and 
given  vigor  to  principles  hitherto  wavering.  Which 
has  called  into  action  every  nerve,  of  insistence  and 
forbearance.  In  this  scene,  my  views  of  government 
have  been  improved,  enlightened  and  expanded.  I 
have  discovered  springs  of  human  action  and  artifice, 
which  before  were  occult  and  hidden, — have  found 
virtue  where  least  expected,  and  vice,  habited  in  gor- 
geous apparel,  ill  suited  to  its  corruption  and  deformi- 
ty. It  is  passed  ;  and  nothing  but  the  vestiges  of  its 
dreary  march  are  left  in  view  ;  I  now  contemplate ;  in 
serenity  and  silence,  on  the  perilous  path  I  have  trod- 
en  ;  undismayed  by  the  denunciations  of  political 
hatred,  unaffected  by  its  malice,  and  uninfluenced  by 
its  terrors* 
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See  page  4. 

Although  that  brother  has  now  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture, yet  I  must  observe,  that  on  my  return  to  Amer- 
ica I  discovered  his  views,  in  persuading  me  to  go  to 
Europe,  were  of  an  ungenerous  nature,  and  tended  in 
the  end  to  my  injury  and  disparagement.  His  treat- 
ment to  me  while  in  London,  was  unworthy  the  name 
he  bore.  He  refused  taking  letters  and  books  which 
I  had  designed  forwarding  to  America ;  he  (though 
my  guardian  and  professed  friend)  neglected  me  soon 
after  our  arrival  in  the  metropolis ;  and  I  here  ac- 
knowledge, it  was  principally  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Kinlock,  who  negotiated  a  bill  of  exchange,  that  I 
found  my  entrance  into  the  British  army  practicable. 
What  I  state,  is  known  to  be  a  fact ;  and  there  is  one 
cold  hearted  traitor  (whose  machinations  and  plans  are 
frustrated)  yet  living,  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
allege. 

In  the  British  service,  (which  consists  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  and  King's  establishment)  young 
men  must  be  well  recommended  to  gain  admission. 
Letters  of  introduction  from  some  field  officer,  is  indis- 
pensable to  gain  a  commission  in  the  King's  armies, 
In  the  East-India  Company's  service,  the  cadets  usual- 
ly receive  a  military  education  at  the  college  at  Wool- 
wich, under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Sovereign,  Four 
hundred  pounds  is  the  government  price  for  an  En^ 
.^igncy. 
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I  was  indebted  to  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie  Fraser, 
of  Winchelsea,  for  leave  immediately  to  join  the  troops 
in  India,  where  the  pay  and  emoluments  are  very  high. 
In  England,  the  pay  of  an  Ensign,  is  about  4s.  8d. 
sterling  por  day.  In  India,  besides  tent-money,  it  is 
about  i&s.  per  day. 

It  was  on  board  this  ship,  I  met  an  old  school-mate, 
John  Carr,  who  was  confined  for  mutiny.  Capt,  Drum- 
inond,  whose  humanity  was  well  known,  commuted  his 
punishment,  and  he  thereby  escaped  the  ignominy  of 
stripes, 

See  page  5. 

Lord  Wellington  had  just  ended  his  glorious  cam- 
paigns against  Rolcar  and  Sindia ;  two  of  the  most 
formidable  princes  in  arms  against  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  since  the  dethronement  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  Sultan  of  Mysore. 

The  scenery  of  the  Gaut  mountains,  is  perhaps,  un- 
equalled in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  for  beauty  and 
magnificence  \  particularly  in  the  rainy  monsoon,  where 
for  miles,  you  see  the  floods  precipitating  themselves 
over  the  rocks,  into  the  rice  fields  below,  a  fall  of  200 
feet ;  beneath  you,  the  clouds  float  along  the  mountains 
in  romantic  &iylef 

During  my  stay  in  Calcutta,  the  noble  Marquis  Cora* 
wa?ftis  arrived  ;  successor  to  the  Earl  of  Mornington, 
Governor  General  of  India.  He  immediately  despatch- 
ed orders  to  Madrass  for  Lord  Bentic,  to  join  in 
council,  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  reduce 
Holcar,  and  his  allies  in  arms,  on  the  river  Jumna ; 
where  Gen.  Gerard  Lake  had  been  so  signally  repulsed. 
Thrice  did  the  General  rally  the  British  regiments  to 
the  breach  in  the '  walls,  where  they  fell,  vanquished 
by  the  Indian  troops.  In  honor  to  Lake's  splendid 
victories  in  India,  (particularly  at  Delhi)  the  East-India 
company  presented  him  with  a  massy  service  of  plate, 
on  which  was  inscribed  his  conquests.  "  What  a  mis* 
fortune,"  (observed  a  British  Captain,  on  the  ramparts 
of  fort  William)  66  it  is,  that  his  late  campaigns  could 
jiot  be  inscribed  there  too."   I  replied;  that  Lake  hacj 
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met  with  the  usual  fortune  of  war  ;  for  even  the  great 
Turenne's  military  glory  had  heen  tarnished  by  defeat ; 
and  Charles  12th,  was  conquered  at  Bender. 

In  consequence  of  Gen.  Lake's  victories  in  India, 
particularly  the  capture  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Delhi ;  (the  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire)  he  was 
made  Baron  of  Delhi ;  a  new  order  in  English  herald- 
ry, the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  presented  him  with  a 
superb  sword,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

Cornwallis  proceeded  to  equip  an  armament,  to  as- 
cend the  Hoogly  ;  in  the  mean  time  he  held  a  levee, 
to  which  all  the  military  in  Calcutta  were  invited.  It 
was  there  I  first  had  the  honor  to  see  this  venerable 
old  man,  once  a  captive,  at  the  surrender  of  York-town, 

See  page  (5. 

It  is  usual  to  grant  passage  money,  to  officers  under 
the  rank  of  Captain,  on  their  return  to  Europe.  I  was 
allowed  900  rupees. 

See  page  7- 

Mrs.  Miller's  residence  is  on  the  south  part  of  the 
Island.  This  Island  was  granted  to  Gen.  N.  Greene, 
in  Gratitude  for  his  services  during  the  revolution. 
Her  house  is  extensive,  and  built  of  materials  collect- 
ed from  the  shores,  inlets,  &c. — viz :  oyster  shells  ! !  1 
This  building  has  a  grand  appearance  as  you  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Mary's,  and  is  in  every 
respect,  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  possessor ;  a  lady 
of  dignified  manners,  uncommon  excellence,  and  polite 
deportment.  This  Island,  has  during  the  late  war 
been  in  possession  of  the  British. 

See  page  8. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  (the  Linnaeus  of  this 
country)  is  Professor  of  Natural  History,  &c.  in  the 
University  at  Philadelphia,  and  member  of  most  of  the 
literary  institutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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See  page  9. 

The  society,  I  proposed  and  founded  in  the  city  of 
New-Orleans,  was  for  the  purposes  of  charity  purely. 
Governor  Claiborn  espoused  its  cause  with  that  solici- 
tude which  must  ever  flow  from  a  benevolent  and  noble 
heart.  Mrs.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  other  la- 
dies immediately  became  members,  and  kindly  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  its  w  elfare. 

See  page  1&. 

The  paper,  called  "  an  address  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,"  w  as  not  published  until 
I  received  my  appointment. 

See  page  43. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  mention  of  Veeshneu,  may  appear 
mysterious  to  some.  The  occasion  was  this,  I  had 
written  him  largely,  on  the  subject  of  East-Indian 
antiquities,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Hindoostan ;  and  mentioned  Veeshneu  as  the  greatest, 
and  most  curious  remain  of  religious  sculpture,  found 
in  Asia.  She  was  considered  a  goddess ;  her  mausoleum 
is  sculptured  from  a  solid  rock  in  the  Ganges.  She  is 
aid  to  have  slept  during  a  Calpa,  or  1,000,000  of 
years,  according  to  Hindoo  mythology  ;  (vide,  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins'  Asiatic  Researches  ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones'  account  of  the  religion  of  Brahma.) 

See  page  14. 

I  readily  discovered  in  Gen.  Armstrong,  a  haughti- 
ness and  distance,  which  by  no  means  comport,  either^ 
with  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  or  his  office.  This 
man's  conduct,  doubtless  will  be  subjected  to  historical 
scrutiny,  and  impartial  pens  will  perpetuate  both  !jis 
fame  and  his  in-fam-y.  Vide,  his  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  his  requesting  him  to  suspend  his  functions, 
during  the  heat  of  disaffection,  which  prevailed  in 
Washington,  when  the^British  were  advancing  to  de- 
stroy it. 
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See  page  17. 
Col.  Cutting,  by  trade  was  a  raftsman  on  the  rivers 
of  this  eastern  country  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  valorously  engaged  in  the  conflict.  It  is  a 
feet,  that  officer  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  Lieutenant  by  the  name  of  Murdock,  to  write  his 
orders  ;  the  art  being  imperfectly  understood  by  him. 
I  have  one  order  in  possession  which  I  view  as  a  curi- 
osity. The  politics  of  this  man  were  his  only  pass- 
port into  company  ;  where  I  have  seen  him  the  object 
of  derision,  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Without 
talents,  sense,  manners  or  wit,  he  found  himself  a  soli- 
tary in  all  companies  except  fifers  and  drummers. 

See  page  18. 

Respecting  those  trophies  of  military  achievement, 
there  have  been  various  reports.  I  am  authorized 
to  assert,  that  they  were  the  private  plunder  of  the 
soldiers,  when  they  ransacked  the  dwelling-house  of 
Lady  Butler.  They  were  considered  by  her  as  pri- 
vate property ;  left,  with  other  rich  articles  ;  and  were 
by  her,  kept  in  a  trunk  as  sacred  as  any  valuable  furni- 
ture* They  were  the  ensigns  which  that  once  brave 
man  (Gen.  Butler)  had  followed  to  victory  and  con- 
quest. They  were  banners,  which  waved  triumphant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Alleghany  and  the 
St.  Lffwrence ;  and  since  the  peace  of  17&3,  were 
never  unfurled,  unless  on  public  occasions ;  as  the  birth- 
day of  his  Sovereign  ;  and  days  commemorative  of 
some  signal  victory.  With  tears  of  sensibility  did  that 
noble  W — i—n  recount  the  insults  and  injuries  com- 
mitted on  her  family,  by  the  soldiery  of  the  United 
States  army.  Her  books,  plate  and  wearing  apparel, 
fell  an  indiscriminate  prey  to  their  rapacity ;  but  when 
these  ensigns  were  seized,  it  seemed  to  affect  her  still 
more.  They  were  torn  from  her  in  moments  of  afflic 
tion  and  distress ;  and  now  ornament  the  galleries  of 
the  senate  chamber  of  the  United  States  ! ! — Blush  my 
countrymen — blush  ;  and  if  ever  you  behold  those 


Colors  proudly  suspended  over  the  heads  of  our  states* 
men,  whose  eloquence  has  led  armies  to  victory,  you 
will  inquire  ;  are  those  the  trophies  of  some  battle  won 
by  some  hero,  SI  in  war  renowned  ?"  are  they  banners 
wrested  from  the  embattled  ranks,  amid  carnage  and 
shouts  of  victory  ?  No.  The  lady,  and  family  of  Dr. 
Meurhead,  are  evidences  how  gloriously  they  were 
taken  ;  how  wantonly  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  invading 
ferocity.  The  memoirs  of  this  war  will  notice  this, 
among  the  many,  many  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by 
Gen.  Dearborn  in  Upper  Canada.  Quere,  how  did 
Gen.  Dearborn  gain  possession  of  the  rich  furniture, 
the  snuff-box,  (of  musical  powers)  the  books,  &c. 
which  were  seen  floating  among  the  officers  of  the  ar- 
my?       1  : 

Dr.  Meurhead,  a  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Butler,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  paroled  in  Schenectady. 

At  Buffaloe  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Capt.  Perry, 
the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  whose  triumphs  and  applause 
has  gained  him  an  exalted  nich  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

With  propriety,  Newark  was  called  the  garden  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  beautiful  prospects  it  commanded, 
elegant  gardens,  tasty  houses,  and  highly  cultivated 
country  around  it,  seemed  to  persuade  one,  its  claims 
on  the  humanity  of  the  victorious  soldiery,  were  great. 
I  have  counted  eleven  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in 
one  garden,  an  acre  in  area  ! !  ^ 

See  page  23. 

Lieut.  Christie  was  one  of  the  officers  who  escorted 
me  to  the  fortress,  the  name  of  the  other  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. 

See  page  £4. 
Was  it  consistent,  to  consign  me  to  the  command  of 
Col.  Mitchell,  without  specifying  the  manner  in  which 
I  was  to  be  treated  ;  and  was  it  not  still  more  incon- 
sistent ;  nay,  the  height  of  folly  to  make  my  marquee 
the  quarters  of  three  British  officers,  whose  intelligence 
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